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ABSTRACT 

This report presents policy options for improving the 
effectiveness of schools in developing nations. Taking into account 
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an array of low-cost policy alternatives that have proved useful in a 
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first describes the importance of primary education for national 
development and the failure of education systems to meet their 
objectives. The second section discusses three areas for improvement: 
the learning environment, the preparation and motivation of teachers, 
and educational management. The third section addresses the need to 
increase equitable access to schooling, and the fourth covers 
strategies for strengthening the financial base for primary 
education. The fifth section discusses international assistance to 
education, providing a profile of education aid and a discussion of 
priorities for donor support. The sixth section presents implications 
for World Bank action. A summary of policy recommendations concludes 
the report, focusing on improving the effectiveness of schools, 
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Preface 



This report was prepared by Marlaine E. Lockheed, task leader, and 
Deborah Bloch in the Education and Employment Division of the Pop- 
ulation and Human Resources Department under the general direction 
of Ann O. Hamilton and the immediate supervision of Adriaan M. 
Verspoor. It is based on the evidence presented in a forthcoming book. 
Improving Primary Education in Developing Countries, by Marlaine E. 
Lockheed and Adriaan M. Verspoor with Deborah Bloch, Pierre En- 
glebert, Bruce Fuller, Elizabeth King, John Middleton, Vicente Paqueo, 
Alastair Rodd, Ralph Romain, and Michel Welmond. Joanne Capper and 
Kathryn Dahl edited the manuscript for publication and Cynthia Cris- 
tobal provided quick and efficient word processing. 
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Executive Summary 





This report presents policy options for improving the effectiveness of 
schools in developing countries. The recommendations are based on a 
broad program of research and evaluation that takes into account vari- 
ous country conditions and experiences. The text focuses on problems 
common to mosi developing countries and presents an array of low-c^st 
policy alternatives that have proved useful in a variety of settings. 

The material has been organized into six sections. The first describes 
the importance of primary education and the present failure of educa- 
tion systems to meet their objectives. The second section discusses three 
areas forimprovement: enhancing the learning environment, improving 
the preparation and motivation of teachers, and strengthening educa- 
tional management. The third section addresses the need to increase 
equitable access to schooling. The fourth section covers strategies to 
strengthen the financial base for primary education. The fifth section 
discusses international assistance to education, and the sixth section 
presents implications ^or World Bank action. A su mary of poliv.y 
reconruTiendations concludes the report. 

Primary Education and Development 

Education is a cornerstone of economic growth and social develop- 
ment and a principal means of improving the welfare of individuals. 
Primary education is its foundation. The central purpose of primary 
education is twofold: to produce a literate and numerate population 
and to lay the groundwork for further educati'^n. However, in man) 
countries in the developing world, education systems have net met 
their objectives. First,, they have been ineffective in teaching students 
the core skills contained in their national curriculum; second, they 
have not provided all school-age children,, particularly girls, with the 
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opportunity to attend school. As a result, these primary education 
systems have jeopardized national efforts to build a human capital 
base for development. 

To address these shortcomings, a first priority for primary education 
is to increase the learning of children in school, so that most children 
who enroll in school actually complete the primary cycle, A second aim 
is to provide all school-age children with access to school. 

Progess toward these goals depends on efficient use of resources for 
primary education. In many developing countries, however, there are 
few opportunities to reallocate resources for greater cost-effectiveness. 
In the medium term, improving educational effectiveness can yield 
efficiency savings as students learn more and proceed through the 
system more rapidly. Although the cost of learning inputs per student 
is likely to increase, the cost per graduate will go down and more 
students will complete the primary cycle for the same budget. Capturing 
these efficiency gains, however, requires signiiicant up-front invest- 
ments in inputs that enhance learning. Furthermore, these gains alone 
cannot meet the need for system expansion in most low-income coun- 
triesr Thus an increase in resources for primary education is essential in 
these countries Where insuffiL.ont resources are allocated to pursue 
both objectives simultaneously, the most practical strategy is to concen- 
trate resources on effectively educating a limited number of students. 
Nonetheless, in countries with growing school-age populations and a 
large number of children still out of school, such a strategy would be 
economically and socially detrimental and politically unacceptable. 

Most countries recognize that a literate and numerate population is as 
impoi tint as a supportive"f)hysical infrastructure and that failure to lay 
a strong educational foundation will seriously impair a nation's devel- 
opment prospects. Adequate funding of a good-quality primary educa- 
tion system that ib widely and equitably available is therefore a critical 
priority for both national budgets and exte»-nal aid. 



1 Sl Iu)o1-c1^»o ^ hiKircn " are gonenilK those s'\ to tie\ en vc«irs dIJ 

2 In Ihi^ ruforl countries .ire cl.issitied In incDinc .KCordm^ to the Woild 
f\:Yloyf)uut Rcyoft (Worli^i B^ink The tlurly-nino countries with per capita 
iiKumes ot K'ss th.inS4^0 art (.lassilied as lo\N-inLomo economies, The Ihirty-tour lower 
inKiJIe iiKonio economies are those u ith per Lapit«i MKunies between S450 and $1,700 
The twent) -^iv upper middle UKonie eLononues are those with per capita nKonies 
betw een b 1,700 and $7,425 Tlie se\ en teen hi^h-income countries are those with per 
capita incomes greater than $7,423, excludiiig the high-inconie oil exporters. Countries 
that ha\ e populations ol less than I million or tl^at do not report a gross national 
product U.W) per capita are not included 
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Improving Educational Effectiveness 

Improving primary education in developing countries requires effort on 
at least three fronts: enhancing the learning environment, improving the 
preparation and motivation of teachers, and strengthening educational 
management. As countries differ in their problems, so too will they in 
their responses. 

Enhancing the learning environment 

Most schooling in developing countries takes place under adverse con- 
ditions: in dilapidated school buildings with few educational resources, 
insufficient instructional hours, poor teaching practices, poorly de- 
signed curricula, and classrooms of undernourished and unhealthy 
children. Given both the impoverished conditions and the severe re- 
source constraints facing poor countries, resources must be used care- 
fully. Theory, research evidence, and experience sug,^est the following 
areas in which to invest: (a) improving the currkulum to present a coher- 
ent, appropriately paced and sequenced instructional program to de- 
velop children's literacy, numeracy, and problem-solving skills; 
(h) providing instructional materials in sufficient quantity so that every 
child has access to textbooks and other reading materials; (c) increasing 
instructional time to ensure a minimum instructional year of 880 hours of 
class time for core subjects; (d) improving classroom teaching through 
in-service training, interactive radio instruction (IRI), and programmed 
learning materials; and (e) increasmg students' learning capacity through 
preschools targeted at the disadvantaged and through in-school health 
and nutrition interventions. 

Improving the preparation and motivation of teachers 

Three critical determinants of effective teaching are knowledge of the 
subject matter, pedagogical skills, and motivatir n to teach. All available 
evidence indicates shortfalls in these areas. To enhance student learning, 
new teachers need to be better prepared and better motivated than is 
now the case. Improvements can be accomplished by (a) shifting the 
general (secondary) education preparation of prospective teachers from 
tt-acher training colleges to general secondary schools, (b) shorteiiing 
preservice teacher training and concentrating it on the development of 
pedagogical skills, and (c) strengthening teachers' motivation through 
improved remuneration policies, career opportunities, and working 
cond'liuiiS. 
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However, increasing the general education requirements for primarj^ 
school teachers could be unaffordable in many low-income developing 
countries. Civil service pay scales are often based on educational attain- 
ment, and teachers are typically included m the civil service. Thus these 
countries face a predicament: if they raise teachers' educational levels, 
they incur severe financial obligations they can ill affoi'd. Such countries 
should consider separating teacher salary scales from civil service scales 
based on educational attainment. Otherwise, their only option may be 
to recruit less well-educated but affordable teachers and then invest 
more in supplementary interventions to sustain student learning. 

Strengthening educational management 

Measures to improve learning conditions and upgrade teachers will 
succeed in raising student achievement only where managerial and 
institutional capacity are strong. Strengthening this capacity generally 
requires (a) organizational restructuring to realign authority and functions 
between central ministries intermediate organizations, and schools and 
to give school managers the necessary authority and resources to man- 
age and improve instruction; (b) strengthening information systems for 
achievement testing monitoring, research, and the collection of data on 
enrollment, attendance, inputs, and cost; and (c) developing managerial 
competence by increasing professional opportunities and incentives, 
clearly defining career paths, and establishing systems to assess perfor- 
mance. 

Improving Equitable Access 

Despite impressive increases in enrollments during the past two de- 
cades, more than two-thirds of all developing countries have yet to 
achieve their stated goals of universal and equitable access to education.^ 
Of the more than 115 million school-age children out of school in 
developing countries, the vast majority come from one or more of the 
traditionally disadvantaged groups in society, rural, female, and poor. 
The three major obstacles to their participation are too few places in 
£,chools, too little parental demand for education, a^d too much discrim- 
inatory treatment in school. To extend access to these groups, gove n- 
ments must try to (a) increase supply by cohstructing new schools, 
renovating existing facilities, recruiting and deploying teachers more 
effectively, and instituting multiple-shift schooling and i-iultigrade 



3. Defined as net enrollment rates of 90 percent or better. 
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classes; (b) increase detuami by improving schools, reducing the direct 
and indirect costs of education, and mobilizing community support; and 
(c) equalize treatmettt of students by identifying and eliminating discrimi- 
natory practices, especially with respect to language of instniction and 
gender. 

Strengthening Financial Support tor Primary Education 

An mfusion of new resources to primary education will be needed to 
initiate these programs of reform. In most countries, funding for primary 
education suffers from cost-ineffectiveness, dependency on central gov- 
ernment revenues, and inequitable distribution of funds. Redressing 
these shortcomings will require (a) usiug exishu^ prwum/ educaliou ie- 
sources mre efficieutly by shifting expenditures at the margin from inputs 
that are unrelated to learning to those that enhance student learning and 
educe repetition and dropout rates; (b) mohihzm^ additional resource^, fot 
primanjedicatioii by shifting government allocations from other sectors 
to education, devoting more of the education budget to primary educa- 
tion, or raising more revenues locally, and (c) eui^uring^ equity of educa- 
tional inputs everywhere by redistributing national funds according to 
local needs. 

Internationa! Assistance to Education 

Many poor countries r ^ed to supplement tnen education resources with 
funds from international donors Currently, despite nigh social and 
economic returns, less than 5 percent of international aid to education 
(S181 million out of $4.2 billion disbursed annually) is targeted for 
primary education ^ To effectively support primary education devc V)p- 
menl in the 1990s, donor agencies must (a) increase the level of aid to 
primary education, (b) support primar\ education throu^ i subsectoral 
development programs; and (c) respond with flexibility to uniquecoun- 
iry conditions hi addition, aid programs need to be coordinated. 

Implications for World Bank Action 

World Bank lending for primary educati. began in 1970 and repie- 
sented about 2S percent of total lending for education between 19.-il and 
1^)89 Internationally the Bank is the jargest singlesource of policy advice 
and external funds for education. It provides about 15 percent of total 
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aid flows to education and about 30 percent of aid flows to primary 
education. Nonetheless, to respond forcefully to the widespread need 
for improved primary education, the Bank must expand its lending 
operations in this area and give special priority to countries considering 
appropriate programs of reform and development. In particular: 

• Higher priority should be given to measures intended to increase 
children's learning <tnd primar)' school completion. 

• Support for the expansion of access should give explicit priority to 
girls wherever there are significant gender disparities in enroll- 
ment. 

• The mobilization and efficient allocation of additional resv^urces for 
primary eduration should be d central focus of policv dialogue and 
lending operations, especially in low-income countries. 

• Operations should support long-term primary education develop- 
ment programs. 

A expanded Bank effort could be a catalyst for much-needed and 
broad-based aid flows to the primary ed»iCation subsecto»- 
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Introduction 




Education is a cornerstone of economic growth and bocial development 
and a principal means of improving the welfare of individuals. It in- 
creases the productive capacity of societies and their political, economic, 
and scientific institutions. It also helps reduce poverty by increasing the 
value and efficiency of the labor offered by the poor and by mitigating 
the population, health, and nutritional consequences of poverty. As 
economies wc:ldwide are transformed by technological advances and 
new production methods that depend on a well-trained and intellectu- 
ally flexible labor force, education becomes even more significant. 

Primary education has two chief purposes: to produce a literate and 
numerate population that can deal with problems at home and at work 
and to serve as a foundation upon which further education is built, 
liow^ever, in many countries in the developing world, education systems 
have not been able to meet their objectives. First, they have been ineffec- 
tive in teaching students the core skills contained in their national 
curriculum; second, they have not provided all school-age children, 
particularly girls, with the opportunity to attend school. As a result, 
these primary education systems have jeopardizec' national efforts to 
build a human capital base for development. 

To address these shortcomings, a first pnority for primary education 
■"s to increase children's learning ir school, so that most who enroll 
actually master the curriculum and complete the primary cycle. Second, 
access to school must be provided for all school-age children. Both goals 
are impo^«- School attendance without learning is meaningless, and 
developn . oortunities are missed when a large fraction of the 
school-ag . ..nation has no access to schooling. 

Developing countries will progress toward these goals only if avail- 
able resources are allocated to the most cost-effective inputs. In most 
middle-income countries, education can be significantly improved by 

S 
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reallocatingfunds within the existing primary ed ucation budget. In most 
low-mcome countries, however, the scope for such reallocations is lim- 
ited; additional resources for primary education are essential. Adequate 
funding of a good-quality primary education system that is v/idely and 
equitably available is therefore a critical priority for both national bud- 
gets and external aid. 

This report presents policy options for improving the effectiveness of 
primar/ schools in developing coantries. The recommendations are 
based on a broad program of research and evaluation that takes into 
account various country conditions and experiences. The text focuses on 
problems common to most developing countries and presents an array 
of low-cost policy alternatives that have proved useful in a variety uf 
settings. 

The material has been organized into six sections. The first describes 
the importance of primary education and the present inability of many 
education s;, stems to meet their objectives. The second section discusses 
three areas for improvement in order to meet these objectives: enhancing 
the learning environment, improving the preparation and motivation of 
teachers, and strengthening educational management. The topic of the 
third section is increasing equitable access. The fourth section presents 
strategies for strengtheni. the financial base for primary education. The 
fifth section discusses international assistance to education, and the sixth 
addresses implications for World Bank action. A summary of policy 
recommendations concludes the report. 




Most countries recognize the importance of having a literate and numer- 
ate popMlation. They acknowledge that a weak educational foundation, 
like a weak physical infrastructure, will seriously impair a nation's 
development prospects. Effective primary education thus is a rock- 
bottom necessity for development. 

The Importance of Primary Education 

Primary education has direct and positive effects on earnings, farm 
productivity, and human fertility, as well as intergenerational effects on 
child health, nutrition, and education. In considering the effects of 
education on economic productivity, a wide number of studies conclude 
that investments in primary education )'ield returns that are typically 
well above the opportunity cost of capital. One study showed that four 
years of education increased small-farm productivity by 7 percent across 
thirteen developing countries and by 10 percent in countries where new 
agricultural techniques were being introduced. The social effects of 
education in developing countries are also positive. Women with more 
than four years of educa tion have 30 percent /ewer children than women 
with no education, and their children have mortality rates only half as 
high. Children of educated parents are also more likely to enroll in school 
and to complete more years of school than children of uneducated 
parents. 

The effects of primary education on development are largely a lesult 
of the cognitive skills it in^parts: literacy, numeracy, and problem- 
solving skills. At present, because most adults in low-income and lower 
middle-income countries have not completed primary education (table 
1), they largely lack these skills. Increasing the level of education and 
training of the labor force is thus a cential development chalieage. A 
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Table 1. Average Years of Education Completed by Adults 



in Sixty-five Countries, 1985 



Country income level 30-34 40-44 



Adult$ a?e Adults a$e 



Adults agj 
50-54 



Low 2.9 2 3 

Lower middle 4.8 3.7 

Upper middle 9.0 78 

High 10.1 9.0 



1.7 
2.7 
6.9 
8.0 



Source: Horn Arriap,ada (1986); Komenan (1987) 



coimii_y developmert prospects today hir»ge much ^iiore than even a 
ge*\eration a^o on the capacity to acquire, adapl, and a-Jvance knowl- 
i^dge. Higher education and training need to rest on a solid foundation, 
which is essentially the product of the primary education system. !n the 
newly industrialized economies — such as Hong Kong, Israel, Japan. 
Korea, and Singapore — universal or nearly universal primar)' enroll- 
ment was achieved just before rapid economic growth. 

Deficiencies in Primary Education 

Poor primary schools compromise the entire sysiem for human capital 
development. They prcduce graduates who are poorly prepared for 
secondary and tertiary f. ducation and ill-equipped for lifelong learning. 
The consequence is an i^isufficient number of truly educated managers, 
wrorkers, and parents who can efficiently contribute to development. 

The most visible signs of ineffective primary education systems are 
low primary completion rates and low student achievement. Addition- 
ally, in many low-income countries problems of acc ss to schools result 
in inadequate enrollment, particularly for girls. 

Low primary completion rates 

In low-income countries few^er than two-thirds of those who enroll in 
primary school complete the entire cycle. This proportion has been 
declining in recent year-^, (figure 1). The principal school-related deter- 
minants of dropping out are poor learning and repetition. On average, 
repetition rates in low- and lower middle-income countries are two to 
five times higher than those in upper middle- and high-income coun- 
tries, with the highest repetition rates found in the lowest-income coun- 
tries (table A-1). 
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Figure 1. Stude»^ts Reaching Terminal Year of 
1970-85 




Percent 
90 i 



80 






40 



1970 



1972 



1974 



1976 



1978 



1980 



1982 



1984 



Low-income countnes 



Lower middle-income countnes 



Upper middle-income countnes 
Source, Unesco (1989) 



Low student achievement 

Even children who complete primary school often have not learned the 
core skills commonly specified in the national curriculum. Students in 
low-income countries tend to perform poorly on both national and 
international measures of cognitive performance in mathematics, sci- 
ence, and reading comprehension (table 2). Performance is poorest on 
tasks that require students to apply knowledge to new problems. 

Inadequate enrollment 

Althoughmostmiddle-incomecountries have achieved nearly universal 
primary enrollment, fewe" than 75 percent of school-age children in 
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Table 2. Test Performance of Students in orades 4-8 in Thirty 
Countries, for Selected Years, 1970-^ 

(average percentage of correct answers) 



Country income level 


Reading 
(1970) 


Arithmetic 
(1982) 


Science 
(1970) 


S^ipnce 
(19 ^/ 


Low and lower middle 


49 


39 


40 


36 


Upper middle 


55 


54 


43 


53 


High 


70 


52 


55 


57 



Source: Lockheed and Verspoor (forthcoming). 



Table 3. Weighted Mean Primary Net Enrollment Ratios 
in Selected Years, 1965-85 



Country income level 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


Low^ 


37.6 


42.2 


48.2 


52.6 


54.1 


China and India 


79.6 


76.2 


76.5 


76.2 


87.4 


Lower middle 


63.8 


69.1 


73.2 


85.4 


90.3 


Upper middle 


76.3 


80.2 


85.0 


88.5 


90.3 


High 


94.7 


934 


92.3 


91.2 


90.6 



Note: The net enroUmj nt ratio is the number of children of official school age enrolled 
in school divided by the n.tmber of children of official school age in the population, 
a. Excluding China at i India. 
Source: Lockheed and Verspoor (forthcoming). 



low-income countries (54 percent without China and India)^ are enrolled 
in primary school (table 3), This is the case even though places are 
available for 96 perceni (67 percent without China and India).^ In half of 
low-income countries, fewer than half of school-age children are en- 
rolled, and 68 percent of developing countries have not attained their 
goal of universal primary enrollment. The majority of those not in school 
are girls, rural children, and children of the poor. 



5. Ninety-three percent of school-age children in China and 80 percent of school-age 
children in India are enrolled in school. Together these two countnes account for almost 
two-thirds of the pnmary school-age population and 75 percent of primary students in 
low-income countries. 

6. This differences does not reflect excess capacity but rather the fact that many 
existing places are taken by older children, many of whom are repeating. 
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Improving Educational Effectiveness 




Limiied educational effectiveness in developing countries results from 
the failure to provide the minimal inputs necessaiy for successful learn- 
ing. In high-income countries a typical primary student goes to a mod- 
ern, well-equipped school, has 900 hours of learning time and $52 worth 
of noncapital material inputs per year, studies i well-conceived curric- 
ulum, has a teacher with at least sixteen yoars of education, and enjoys 
a student-teacher ratio of 20:1 . In contrast, students in many low-income 
countries attend shelteriess schools or ones that are poorly constructed 
and ill-equipped. There are typically only 500 hours of actual learning 
time annually, $1.70 worth of material inputs per student, and a poorly 
designed curriculum. Teachers are likely to have less than ten years of 
education, and classes may consist of more than 50 children, many of 
whom are chronically undernourished, parasite-ridden, and hungry. 

Enhancing the Learning Environment 

Given both the impoverished conditions and the severe resource con- 
straints facing poor countries, it is critical to conce* irate resources on 
interventions that improve learning, are cost-ef.octive, and can be 
widely implemented. Theory, research evidence, and experience sug- 
gest five principal areas in which to invest: the curriculum, learning 
materials, instructional time, classroom teaching, and students' learning 
capacity. Developmg countries instead have invested primarily in two 
other inputs thought to L? prerequisites for access: school buildings and 
teachers. The consequer ce is that children enroll in school but the) learn 
little and do not complete the primary cycle. 

Improving students' performance requires reallocating resources to 
ensure adequate levels of the five inputs necessary for learning. Figure 
2 provides an overview of the p/ocess that links these inputs with 
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Figture 2. A Model of Effective Schooling 
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children's learning and completing primary school. Children's learning 
is a function of family background and school inputs. Family back- 
ground characteristics that enhance children's teachability are invest- 
ments in health, nutrition, and presuiool experience. The school-related 
inputs discussed in this section — curriculum, learning materials, in- 
structional time, and teaching methods — are thos'^ that have been found 
to have the most significant effect on student learning. 

Provision and effective use of adequate amounts of these inputs are 
the responsibility of education management at all levels. Learning con- 
tributes to children's staying in school and being p^'omoted on time, 
while demands for child labor outside the classroom and restrictive 
school promotion policies detract from attendance and advancement. 
When learning is increased, therefore, and attendance and promotion 
are not inhibited by exogenous factors, children remain ir school for 
Tiore of the primary years, move through the system more rapidly, and 
complete the primary cycle in greater numt ^s. The result is more and 
better-educated primary school graduates. 

Tlie curriculum 

Primary school cumcula are remarkably similar worldwide. Regardless of 
level of economic or educational development, countries leach the same 
subjects and accord them the same relative importance. Approximately 35 
percent of available instructional time is devoted to the acquisition of 
language skills and 18 percent of time to mathematics. Science, social 
studies, and the arts are given equal weight, about half that of mathematics 
and one-fourth that of language (table A-2). In developing countries, how- 
eve/, instructional time for language is often divided between a national or 
local language and a nonindigenous official language, which may lower 
levels of achievement in either language. 

Despite commonalities in official curricula, there are great disparities 
in what is in fact taught. The actual curriculum in many developing 
countries is poor in both scope and sequence of instructional material. 
A recent study of the reading and mathematics curricula in fifteen 
developing countries found that expectations for student achievement 
m the earliest grades were inappropriately high and that steps from one 
concept to the next were very large with few intermediate steps. Further- 
more, textbooks — the major, if not only, definition of the curriculum in 
most developing country schools — also suffer from factual inaccuracies, 
inappropriate illustrations, poor writing, and a lack of material to de- 
velop higher-order thii.king skills such as problem Sw»lving, critical 
thinking, and reasoning. 
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Most curriculum reforms have concentrated on redefining the courses 
to be taught and the number of hours officially allocated to each. Gener- 
ally thesr changes have been ineffective. Successful curriculum reform 
efforts must tackle the niore difficult issue of preparing a coherent, 
appropriately paced and sequenced instructional program and develop- 
ing effective instructional materials. 

Learning materials 

Instructional materials are key ingredients in learning. They provide 
information, organize the presentation of information, offer students 
opportunities to use what they have learned, and — in the case of tests 
and quizzes — allow teachers to assess student learning. The learning 
materials know^n to \ nhance student acliievement most significantly a 
textbooks and teacher guides. 

BOOKS AND LIBR.MUES. Over the past decade, researchers have found that 
the availability of books has a consistently positive effect on student 
achievement in developing countries. For example, on tests of mathe- 
matics achievement in Nicaragua, students who were given textbooks 
scored about on* third of a standard deviation higher than students 
without textbooks. Similarly, in Brazil, second- and fourth-grade stu- 
dents who received textbooks scored significantly higher on tests of 
mathematics and Portuguese than students without textbooks. Like- 
wise, in Fiji, provision of classroom libraries led to improved test scores 
(box 1). 

H-^wever,, in many developing countries primary iool stu- 
dents either lack books altogether or are required to are books 
with other stuclents. For example, m the Philippines before . mas- 
sive investmexu in textbooks, the student-to-textbook ratio was 
10:1; in the Dominican Republic, fewer than 20 percent of eighth- 
grade students in public schools have mathematics textbooks; in 
the Central African Republic, there is one French text for every ten 
to twenty students. 

Teacher guides. Teacher guides that are well integrated with the text- 
book or with other instructional materials can have a positive in pact on 
student achievement. Particularly effective are guides that include (a) 
information on both what to teach and how to teach it; (b) diagnostic 
tests to help teachers monitor student learning and modify lessons based 
on test results; (c) strategies for classroom management, and (d) sug- 
gested class activities. 
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Box 1. The "Book Flo' Experiment in Fiji 

In 1980, grade 4 and 5 classes in eight rural schools in Fiji were inundated 
with a wide range of high-interest illustrated storybooks in English. Each 
grade 4 and 5 teacher received 250 books. Half the "Book Flood" teache/s 
were trained to use the Shared Book method, whereby the teacher spends 
several days discussing the book,, the pictures, and the title and reading 
aloud while the children listen. The other half of the teachers merely 
encouraged children to read . ilently for thirty minutes each day. A control 
group of similar children were taught English using a conventional ap- 
proach without any reading books. 

Students were tested before the Book Flood began, again after eight 
months of the program, and again one year later. Both Book Flood groups 
showed much greater improvement than the control group. In the first 
eight months, the Shared Book group and the Silent Reading group had 
each improved their reading levels by 15 months, while the control group 
had shown only 6.5 months' gain. After nearly two years with the enriched 
reading program, the Book Flood groups had increased their grow* even 
nore, and the effects had spread to writing, formal grammar, and other 
subjects. The effects also persisted on the national examinations, in which 
the pass rate was twice as high for Book Flood students (737() as for 
students in conventional ru^^al schools (37%). 

Soi/rcr Elley and Mangubhai (1983). 



Othlr materials. Evidence is less clear about the impact o.' other basic 
instructional aids (buch as chalk and blackboards), although common 
sense suggests that their availability is important. While properly imple- 
mented computer-based learning programs can be eff^ ^ti ve, their pres- 
ent costs maLe widespread introduction infeasible for most education 
systems in developing countries, particularly in rural areas where the 
necessa'-y supporting infrastructure is typically unavailable. In general 
country priorities should focus on the provision ot pedagogically sound, 
culturally relevant, and physically durable books for all students and 
curriculum guides for teachers. 

Instmctional time 

Research from . I lt of countries has sh nvn that the amount of time 
available for academic studies is consistently related to how much 
children learn in school. In general, the more time teachers spend actu- 
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ally leaching, the more students learn. While classroom instruction is 
valuable for all students, it is especially important for poor students, 
whose out-of-school time and opportunities for learning are limited. 

Three factors determine the annual number of hours allotted to study 
any subject in school, the length of the official school year in hours, the 
proportion of these hours assigned to the subject, and the amount of time 
lost through school closings, teacher absences, student absences, and 
miscellaneous interruptions. 

Worldwide, the official academic year for primary grades 1-6 aver- 
ages 880 instructional hours, or 180 days, with slightly fewer hours in 
lower-income countries than u ' igher-income countries (table A-3). In 
some developing countries, Ihe academic year is substantially shorter 
than average (for example, 610 hours in Ghana), in others it is longer 
0/070 hours in Moiocco). Since curricular en phasis at the primary level 
IS relatively consistent across countries, with approximately 35 percent 
of available time spent on literacy and 18 percent spent on x^.umeracy, 
the official number of hours available for instruction of these subjects is 
similar for both industrial and developing countries 

Howex^^r, time loss for unscheduled school closings, te<icher absences, 
disruptions, and inclement weather is much greater in developing coun- 
tries. For example, in Haiti the school year in 1984 had 162 days — 18 short 
of the international standard — but it was made significantly shorter by 
unofficial closings and delayed openings. The school day often began 
late, teachers frequently were absent m Tuesday and Friday (market 
days), and fort\'-eight public holidays were celebrated instead of the 
twent) -eight holidays built into the school year Teacher absences due 
to administrative procedures are also common in developing countries. 
For example, many teachers must travel considerable distances to be 
paid, while others are assigned to schools far from their homes, both 
situations contribute to teacher absences and reduced instructional time. 

A Dopular but costly strategy to increase learning time is reducing 
class ^ Small classes are often considered indicators of educational 
qualitv. Sut the main benefit of small classes is to increase the student- 
teacher cor tact time. This happens only in ver\' smJl classes. Teachers' 
classroom interaction with individual students is fairly minimal until 
classes are twenty students or fewer. While reducing chesses to this size 
^ould boost achievement, in most countries such reduction is prohibi- 
tively expensi\x\ A more promising and more effective strategy for 
increasing learning time is to set and maintain standards for instruc- 
tional time. This can be dor^ in two ways, increasing the amount of 
official time allocated to learning and increasing the amount of actual 
time spent on learnnig. 
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Increasing official time. In countries where the school year comprises 
fewer instructional hours than international practice (about 880 hours 
it can be lengthened. In many cases this is an attractive alternative, as 
permits fu!* coverage of the conventional primary curriculum, 'A'heu 
double slafts necessitate a school year of f }wer than 880 hours or where 
the introduction of a second language limits curriculum options, main- 
tenance of minimum instructional time (about twenty hou^s weekly) in 
core subjects, especially reading and mathematics, may need to take 
priority over covering a wide range of subjects. 

MAINTfAINING OFFICIAL TIME. Maintaining instructional time requires 
administrative and/or parental interventions to ensure that (a) schools 
are open during official hours and children are in attendance, (b) teach- 
ers are present and teaching during the official instructional periods, (c) 
temporary distractions, such as administrative or visitor interruptions, 
are avoided, and (d) appropriate arrangements are made for continuing 
instruction under routine inclement weather conditions such as rain. 

Classroom teaching 

The quality of teachmg plays a critical role in students' achievement. 
Effective teaching strategies may differ by subject and grade; that is, 
strategies that are appropriate for children in preschool and the early 
elementary grades may not work for older children, and vice versa. 
Effective teaching involves, at a minimum: (a) presenting material in a 
rational and orderiy fashion, pacing th-' class to the students' level and 
taking into account individual differences, (b) providing students with 
opportunities to practice and apply what they have learned; (c) letting 
students know what is expected of them, and (d) monitoring and eval- 
uating student performance in such a way that scudents can learn from 
their own mistakes. 

Much teaching in developing countries is characterized by teaching 
practices that are not conducive to student learning, such as heavy 
rehanceon teacher lectures with few opportunities for student questions 
and participation, student memorization of n aterial rather than appli- 
cation of knowledge, and little ongoing monitoring and assessment of 
student learning through homework and classroom tesis. For example, 
a study in Nepal found that 78 percent of fifth-grade science instruction 
was lecturing and less than 7 percent was student participation. In 
Thailand 54 percent of fifth-grade mathematics instruction consisted of 
teacher lectures, explanations, or demonstrations; a^^other 30 percent of 
the time was spent on written work; only 4 percent of the time was used 
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for oral work of any kind. In Botswana students listened to the teacher's 
lecture during 54 percent of the observed instructional time and spent 
another 43 percent of the time on oral recitation. 

Three resource^ can improve classroom teaching: in-service training 
for teachers, interactive radio instruction for childi en, and programmed 
learning materials. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING. Most in-service teacher training programs empha- 
size pedagogical practices. Those that are most effective employ contin- 
uous efforts rather than "one-shot" courses. In Bangladesh, for example, 
recurrent school-based in-service teacMer training concentrated on top- 
ics such as pra' 'ical methods of teaching major subjects, ways to adapt 
the curriculum to the social and physical environment of the student, 
understanding how children develop and learr., methods of evaluating 
teaching and learning, management of classrooms, and parent-teacher 
and community »*elations. In-service trainir.^; programs in India, Nigeria, 
and Thailand have provided incumbent teachers with a new repertoire 
of pedagogical skills that focus on moio participator)' teaching behav- 
iors. 

In-service training can be carried '^ut through distance education 
progrants (correspondence courses, olten supported by radio). This form 
of training is cost-effective and particularly useful for improving 
teachers' subject matter knov^^ledge. In Latin America two-thirds of all 
post-secondary distance education institucions provide teacher training, 
in Africa teacher education has proved to be the most successful use of 
distance education. One study found that distance teacher training in 
Tanzania was not only more effective than an equ valent conventional 
residential program, it was also four times cheaper per graduate. Simi- 
larly u viistance teacher training program in Brazil (aescribed in box 2) 
was found ob: six times more cost-effective than tradition./, residential 
teacher training methods. 

Interactive radio Instulction (IRD Interactive radio pays elose atte. 
tion to the correct order and pacine of instruction, which is broadcast 
directly into classrcoms. When teacr.ers lack sufficient subject matter 
knowledge to instruct students correctly in a particular area, IRI can be 
an effeciivesupplemental teaching too^ Studies in five countries showed 
that IRI students learned more matheniatics ar 1 English than children 
taught the:5e subjects in conventional classrooms. IW is also one of the 
most cost-effective educational inter v^entions. Once lessons have been 
developed, they can be transmitted to thousand^^ '^f new students every 
year at minimal cost. 
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Box 2. Teacher Training through Distance Education in Brazil 

The Logos II distance education teacher training program in Brazil is a 
self-paced learning program that teaches both subject matter and peda- 
gogy. All students are uncertified primary school teachers who are cur- 
rently employed. Thecurriculumconsists of a number of modules, or short 
courses on specific topics, presented in pamphlets. The topics range from 
mastering the curriculum to techniques for teaching. Students study the 
pamphlets at home and go to learning centers to be tested on the modules. 
Other student activities at the learning centers include microteaching 
sessions,specialtutoringinmoredifficulttopics,socializingopportunities, 
and study groups. The entire program takes from thirty to fifty weeks to 
complete, after which students take a certihcation examination. 

Sowrce: Ohveira and Orivel (1981). 



Programmed materials, a third way to improve teaching by incum- 
bent teachers is to use programmed materials. Like IRI, programmed 
materials focus on the systematic application of various principles of 
instructional development and design. They provide step-by-step 
scripts for teachers and instructional materials for children to use indi- 
vidually or m groups. They have been uspd successfully in primary 
schools in Indonesia, Liberia, the Philippines, and Thailand. 

Students' learning capacitij 

Children's capacity for learning is largely determined by their health and 
nutritional status and by their prior learning. There is ample evidence 
that preschool nutritional and stimulus deprivations are associated with 
deficits in cognitive development. Children in developing countries are 
likely to be malnourished and to have had little exposure to learning 
materials before entering school. In-school nutrition and health pro- 
grams can improve cognitive performance, and preschool educational 
programs can compensate for academic deprivations in the home envi- 
ronment. 

IN-SCHOOL .\UTRITIONAL SUPPLEMENTATION AND HEALTH SCREENING. 
There are only a few valid studies of the effects of school feeding 
programs on enrollment and achievement. Although the results are 
encouraging, the available analyses fail to show a clear relationship 
between school lunch programs and educational results. School break- 
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fasts or snacks may be more cost-effective in alleviating short-term 
hunger and its adverse impact on learning. To counteract micronutri- 
tional deficiencies, supplements of iodine, iron, and vitimin A are high- 
ly cost-effective, and devvorming is an inexpensive approach to dealing 
with parasites. Visual and auditory screening can be conducted with 
simple eye charts and "whisper" tests at negligible cost. 

PreSCHOOLSl Research in both industrial and developing countries dem- 
onstrates that preschool experience, including attendance at Koranic 
schools, has positive effects that are often sustained for several years. 
Targeted preschool programs, aimed at families with low incomes, have 
been particularly effective. Publicl: financed preschool experience for 
all children is not feasible for most developing countries, but private and 
communit)^-supported preschools — including those supported largely 
by nongovernmental organizations (ngos) — should be encouraged. 

Improving the Preparation and Motivation of Teachers 

Three critical determinants of effective teaching are knowledge of the 
subject matter, pedagogical skills, and motivation to teach. All available 
evidence indicates shortfalls in these areas. 

Knowledge of the subject matter 

A key factor in teaching effectiveness is the general academic prepara- 
tion of the teacher, which can take place eitht: before or during teacher 
training. Ir most developing countries, prospective primary teachers 
have only ■ at nine years of general education and represent the least 
able of their classmates. In countries with high rates of population 
growth, rapid expansion of the primar\' education system has led to a 
reduction in the amount of general education needed for entry into 
teacher training programs. In Nigeria, for example, only five years of 
primary education were required in 1981. 

Such inadequate preparation results in trainees who lack the intellec- 
tual and academic background to acquire adequate pedagogical skills 
Therefore, teacher training programs have been obliged to devote valu- 
able time to academic remediation. Students in teacher training colleges 
spend as much as 80 percent of their time on general secondary subjects. 

Providing general secondary education in teacher training colleges is 
quite expensive, averaging seven times the annual per-student cost in 
conventional secondary schools (table A-4). The higher direct costs re- 
flect the tendency of teacher training programs to be both residential and 
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remunerative; trainees are paid stipends for food and lodging, and they 
earn salaries while In training. Sigitificant savings can be gained by 
requiring prospective teachers to obtain their secondary education in 
general secondary schools. 

Pedagogical skills 

Pedagogical proficiency is a second key determinant of effective teach- 
ing. Yet because teacher training programs devote so much time to 
general secondary education, little attention is paid to pedagogy. More- 
over, the pedagogical course work often concentrates on broad theoret- 
ical issues rather than specific instructional strategies (table A-5). A 
shorter teacher training program, focused on the development of peda- 
gogical skills, would be more cost-effective than present programs. A 
shorter program assumes, however, that prospective teachers have al- 
ready comoleted general secondary education. The shorter program 
could provide prospective teachers with opportunities for practice 
teaching under the supervision of a master teacher. Practice teaching 
helps prospective teachers master pedagogical skills and also [prepares 
them to cope with unexpected events in the classroom. 

Teacher motixJU tion 

Low teacher morale leads to high rates of teacher absenteeism and 
attrition. Teacher absenteeism reduces student learning time, while 
teacher attrition increases the costs of teacher training. Low morale 
undermines even the most conscientious and capable teacher's enthusi- 
asm for teaching. The causes are low salaries, poor working conditions, 
insufficient career advancement opportunities, and/or weak support 
services. 

Salaries. Salaries and benefits are important motivating factors in any 
profession. In developing countries, teacher salaries and emoluments 
account for as much as 95 percent of recurrent government expenditures 
on primary schools. Teacher salaries in some countries are high relative 
to manufacturing wages, but often they are lower (table A-6). In many 
developing countries, average teacher salaries have been eroded signif- 
icantly over the past two decades. A recent World Bank study found that 
per-teacher spending has fallen 30 percent on average among West 
African countries and 20 percent among East African countries since 
1970. Between 1980 and 1985, real teacher earnings declined 20 perctat 
in Francophone Africa and 13 percent in eastern and southern Africt*. la 
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Somalia the average teacher salary is about half the average cost of 
living — even following a recent doubling of wages (in current terms); 
teachers now earn the equivalent of $6 per month, or 25 percent of GNP 
per capita annually. 

When salaries are this low, teachers are likely lo supplement their 
incomes by other pursuits, a practice that increases teacher absenteeism. 
Surveys in Indonesia, Liberia, and Somalia all show substantial propor- 
tions of primary teachers holding second and sometimes third wage- 
earning jobs. 

Working CONDITIl NS. In general, conditions within the classroom are 
poor and instructional materials are in short supply. Facilities are inad- 
equate and poorly maintained. In many countries there is a perennial 
shortage of classrooms, and in urban areas often more than fifty -five 
students are crammed into rooms built for half that number. These 
conditions demoralize teachers and discourage their professional com- 
mitment. 

Career advancement opportunities. In most developing countries, 
teachers' career and salary advancement seldom depends on perfor- 
mance. Salaries tend to be tied to civil service pay scales, with raises 
awarded on the basis of certificates and length of service. Thus there are 
few incentives for teachers to perform well. Career laaders Imked to 
redesigned salary scales can have a positive impact on teacher motiva- 
tion. They can offer teachers the opportunity to develop new skills and 
accept new challenges; they can provide good role models by placing 
experienced teachers in positions to influence younger teachers; and 
they can facilitate teacher involvement and responsibility at the school 
level. As a result, they can motivate teacher performance. 

Support services. The lack of supervisory and support services for 
teachers also adversely affects teacher motivation. For example, late 
payment of salaries was found to be major disincentive in Haiti, 
Liberia, and Yemen. Moreover, teachers absent themselves from school 
to travel to the administrative offices to collect their payments. Similarly, 
the lack of regular supervision discourages the adoption of improved 
teaching practices and encourages absenteeism. 

To strengthen teacher motivation, comprehensive strategies are 
needed that pay attention to both salaries and nonsalary benefits. Com- 
petitive salary schedules must be established, along with opportunities 
for advancement and incentives for performance, such as grants for 
innovative teaching projects. An adequate saJary structure will be effec- 
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tive, however, only in conjunction with working conditions and profes- 
sional support at the school level that allow teachers to adopt demon- 
strably effective instructional strategies. 

Dilemmr* for loiV' and loivertniddle-income countries 

The education sector is the single largest wage em'^loyer in the world, 
with the primary education sector employing more than 19 million 
teachers worldwide, including 8.7 million in low-income countries. 
Teacher emoluments ^'.count for over 90 percent of recurrent govern- 
ment expenditures on primary education (table A-7). Projected growth 
m school-age populations, plus teacher attrition, will require prepara- 
tion and employment of hundreds of thousands of additional primary 
school teachers annually just to maintain current levels of enrollment. 

Achieving 100 percent gross enrollment by the year 2000 would mean 
tram ing about 7.9 million new teachers in low-income countries and 4.5 
million new teachers in middle-income countries (table A-8). For low- 
income countries anticipating economic growth of only 3-4 percent a 
year, the lat ter scen^no implies a 6 percent increase in the teacher supply 
and concomitant increases in expenditures for teacher training and 
sal es. 

To avoid perpetuating poor teaching, improve. nents must be made in 
teachers' general education back^^round, pedagogical skills, and moti- 
vation. However, raising thegener-jl education prerequisites for teacher 
training can have significant budgetary consequences. This is because 
teacher salary scales typically parallel civil service salary scales and are 
often based on formal certification and years of experience. Entry-level 
salariesare generally higher for primary school teachers with secondary 
school certificates (anH som. teacher training) than for teachers without 
a secondary certificate. For example, in Rwanda the salaries of "in- 
stituteurs" (highest certification level) are more than twice those of 
"instituteur-auxiliaires" (lowest certification level), and inCotedTvoire 
each additional year of general education is associated with a 17 percent 
increase in teacher salary. 

To raise the general education requirements for primary school teach- 
ers and retain existing linkages between general education attainment 
(qualifications) and entry-level salaries could be unaffordable in many 
developing countries. This is particularly tru-: where average primary 
teach ersalariesarealready many times manufacturing wages and where 
the expected number of teachers will rise significantly to accommodate 
a growing school-age population. If a country cannot separaie teacher 
salary scales from equivalent civil service scales based on educational 
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attainment and if j*- c::iinot let education requirements rise with no 
resultant increase in salaries, the only option may be to recruit less 
well-educated (but affordable) teachers. Such a decision would then 
require investments in supplementary interventions to motivate teach- 
ers, improve their classroom teaching, and lower attrition. These inter- 
ventions might incluc e interactive radio instruction, programmed 
learning, and distance education programs to upgrade teacher 4ualifi- 
cations (so that salary increases would be deferred into the future). 

Strengthening Educational Management 

Effective schools require effective school management and well-devel- 
oped national and intermediary organizations to provide the necessar}' 
leadership and resources. The most successful reform efforts have tar- 
geted the school as a whole rather than students, teachers, curriculum, 
or administrators in isolation. Governments must create a context that 
promotes competence at the school level While each country has to 
develop its own strategy, strengthening the managerial and institutional 
capacity of the system may require organizational restructuring, 
strengthening information systems, and developing managerial compe- 
tence. 

Organizational restructuring 

Organizational structure is the context withm which management takes 
place. Structure imparts authority, responsibility, and control and helps 
determme how efficiently and effectively the system functions. Some 
education systems are highly centralized: financing and authority are 
concentrated at the national or, in large countries, the state level, with 
districts and schools carrying out a centrally mandated and financed 
program of schooling. Other systems are relatively decentralized, with 
authority to mobilize and use resources resting at the district, munici- 
pality, or state level. Whether education systems are centralized or 
decentralized (and there are advantages and disadvantages to both, as 
described in box 3), the system should be organized so that decisionmak- 
ing authority and resources are properly matched to support the devel- 
opment and operation of effective schools. 

Administrative weaknesses at the centra! level generally arise when 
managers' time is consumed by operational tasks at the expense of 
strategic matters. The proper functions of central-level administration 
mclude broad policy planning, developing new curricula and materials, 
designing policy implementdtion strategies, designing and iHonitoring 
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standards of performance, providing financial resources and technical 
expertise, and obtaining and distributing educational materials. How- 
ever, central-level managers are often hampered in the execution of their 
jobs because of cumbersome or outdated procedures, weak coordination 
among ministries, vaguely defined responsibilities, and haphazard pol- 
icy formulation processes. 

At intermediate levels, education offices tend to be poorly finau'^ed 
and inadequately staffed. Their principal responsibility is to provide 
professional support and technical assistance to individual schools. 
However, these functions are often poorly executed because of inade- 
quate resources. Inspection and supervision of schools require regular 
school visits, which in turn require sufficient staff and vehicles. In 
Senegal, for 'example, school visits were limited by lack of transportation: 
there were oiily twenty-eight vehicles to be used by more than 600 staff 
in forty-one regional directorates. In Honduras only 53 percent of the 
schools were visited in 1986, each only once. 

At theschool level, the management effectiveness of principals is often 
jeopardized by limitations on their authority to control the delivery of 
instruction in the school. Yet virtually every line of inquiry about school 



Box 3. Centralized Versus Decentralized Control 

There are advantages and disadvantages to both centralized and decen- 
tralized education systenns. Centralized control can be effective in coun- 
tries where a strong sense of nationhood has not yet developed and in 
countries characterized by political and economic stability, good infra- 
structure, and a relatively homogeneous context for schooling. Centraliza- 
tion may also be more efficient for achieving scale economies or national 
consistency in activities such as textbook production, curriculum develops 
ment, monitoring, and teacher trainmg. This is particularly beneficial in 
environments with scarce financial and managerial resources. Most im- 
portant, even when local governments provide education more efficiently 
than the central government, central government inputs (and financing) 
are necessary to ensure equity and to set standards for appropriate service 
levels and outcomes. 

Highly centralized control, however,can lead to bottlenecks of informa- 
tion and resource flows and limit the ability of schools to respond to local 
needs When decisionmaking authority is concentrated at the top, central- 
level btatr spend large amounts of their time on tasks that could be more 
efficiently carried out by intermediate and school-level managers. 

Source. Hanson (1986); Winkler (1989). 
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improvement identifies the principal as a critical factor. For exai aple, a 
recent study of primary school effectiveness in Burundi showed a strong 
positive relationship between the frequency of the school director's 
classroom visits and student test scores. 

The principal's responsibilities are multifaceted and complex. They 
include community and parent relations, supervision of teachers, main- 
tenance of facilities and equipment, reporting and record keeping, and, 
in small schools, teaching. Yet principals are significantly constrained by 
chronic shortages of materials, clerical support, operatmg funds, and 
resources for staff development. Additionally, principals have litde 
control ovcr the hiring or disciplining of their teachers because teachers 
are often appointed, assigned, and evaluated centrally. One goal cf 
decentralization is to give school managers the authority necessary to 
manage and improve instruction and to mobilize local resources. 

An appropriately structured educational organization gives manag- 
ers at all levels adequate authority and resour^^es to do their jobs effec- 
tively. The education organization in many countries needs to be 
restructured, with authority and functions realigned between central 
ministries, intermediary organizations, and schools. This implies (a) 
limiting the task of central-level ^*gencies to strategic planning, standard 
setting;, and performance monitoring, (b) providing effective intermedi- 
ate-level supervisory and support services, and (c) encouraging local 
school improvement initiatives, stimul tmg community involvement, 
and delegating resf onsibility for mstructional improvement to school 
IV Miagers. 

Improving in^ rmediate-level supervision and support is critically 
miportant to the success of sectoral nnprovement programs. Strategies 
that have proved effective include creating < n additional layer of super- 
visory staff (such as assistant education officers in Bangladesh and 
learning coordinators in Pakistan),, establishing cluster systems (as in 
India, Myanmar, Nigeria, Papua New Guinea, Sri Lanka, Thailand, and 
.nany Latin American countries), and providing vehicles and gas to 
encourage regular tchool visits by intermediate-level staff. 

Strengthening information systems 

Good management depends upon the systematic collection and appli- 
cation of information relevant to improving schools. Information must 
be useful for, and made available to, decisionmakers at all levels. How- 
ever, few countries have yet developed the information systems neces- 
sary for educational policymaking. Further work is needed in three 
areas: testing, monitoring, and research. 
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Box 4. Establishing Accountability through Achievement 
Testing in Thailand 

In response to the absence of administrative control over the thousands 
of primary schools in Thailand, the Office of the National Primary 
Education Commission (ONPEC) initialed national testing for sixth-grade 
students in 1984. The program began with a pilot test in 15 percent of the 
distncts in every pre vince. The following year the program expanded to 
sample of students in every district, and it has continued that way ever 
since. 

From 1984 to 1988,ONPEC invited ail provincial educational directors 
to annual meetings where mean scores, standard deviations, and rank- 
ings based on scores and degree of improvement were announced. 
Provinces with outstanding scores and those that had achieved dramatic 
gains made presentations on the strategies they used. Directors from 
provinces ranking in the bottom third met privately wi.'h the Secretary- 
General and other key staff from ONPEC to discuss their specific prob- 
lems, p!a ns for improving test scores, and special needs that might justify 
additional resources. 

Provinces then began to rank districts and to meet regularly with the 
eads of the district offices to discuss progress. Districts in turn started 
their owa testing systems and began to rank schools and individual 
classroom teachers according to the performance of their students on 
tests. 

The resulting higher test scores show that schools, principals, and 
classroom teachers have indeed begun to pay greater attention to aca- 
demic learning. Except for 1987, achievement scores and the percentage 
of students who satisfactorily master a given area have increased sub- 
stantially,, as indicated in the table below. And although it is not clear 
why scores dropped in 1987, they were still significantly higher than in 
1984. 

Table B-l. Student Achievement on National Sixth-Grade 



Examinations, 1984-87 

Subject 1984 1985 1936 1987 

Mean scores 

Thai language 49.1 56.8 58.^ 56.3 

Mathematics 33.1 36.5 47.8 46.2 

I-'irrentr^e attaining satisfactory scores 
Thai language 47 69 76 64 

Mathematics 11 18 ^1 40 



Source Thailand, Ministry of Education (1987), Wheeler and others (1989). 
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AsSEbSING ACHIEVEMENT. A capacity for continual assessment of student 
achievement is essential to improving the quality of education. Assess- 
ment of student learning is most effective when conducted separately 
from the examinations students must take for admission to higher levels 
of education, A national program for ongoing assessment of student 
learni.ag is needed to evaluate the impact of policies and programs and 
to permit reliable reporting of student learning on a regional basis. This 
will enable central staff to monitor the progress of regions over time, 
both to ensure quality control and to identify regions (education dis- 
tricts, states, provinces, and so on) that may need additional help. The 
initiation of a national test for sixth-grade students in Thailand has led 
to increased accountability of teachers, principals, schools, and districts 
and consequently has increased student achievement, as described 'a 
box 4. 

A central testing agency, adequately staffed to offer extension services 
to schools and districts, can provide important support for school im- 
provement programs. By develor ng a variety of tests based on the 
national curriculum and by providing technical rupport and training to 
local pducator*^ ^^e testing agency :an help them evaluate student 
learning and tht '^cts of school-improvement ini'\itives. 

Building MONiTORiiNC systems. Stronger monitoring systems are 
needed to capture basic statistical infor lation on teacher qualifications 
and deployment, student characteristics, school attendance, dropout, 
repetition, and costs. Where data car be developed and reported from 
the school and aggregated at the intermediate level, it becomes possible 
to compare student achievement across regions, enabling regions to 
monitor indicators of school quality. To be useful, these datA must be 
assembled and reported routinely and in a time V manner. 

Developing research CArACiT^. Economic and educational research 
will be needed to complement routine information gathen?d thro'igh 
testing and monitoring systems. Among the issues that need to be 
add-essed are the effectiveness of learning materials, the impact of 
training on teacher and principal performance, the educational out- 
comes and equity effects of school improvement strategies, the effective- 
ness of bupervision, the cost-effectiveness of \ arioub interventions, and 
the impact ot alternative instructional piactices. It is also important to 
identify and disseminate eXiw*iples of good practice and local innovation 
among schouls. Publicizing successful school-based initiatives not only 
provides models for consideration in other schools b^t alscy reinforces 
and rewards local accomplishment. 
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Combining these functions (testing, monitoring, and research) into a 
strong information system depends on comprehensive and long-term 
institutional development strategies. Experience suggests that these 
functions are best located in specialized institutions (for example, the 
National Examinations Council in Kenya, the Education Development 
In-Htute in Korea, and the National Examinations Board in Malawi). 

Developing tnanagerial competence 

Weaknesses in institutional management have been identified in almost 
all developing countries as rapid expansion ol education systems has 
increased the need for managers and administrators. At high levels, key 
positions are often rilled by people who have little experience in educa- 
tional policy and planning, often because they are rapidly promoted or 
appointed to fill vacancies created by frequent turnover and expansion. 
Institutes that train education administrators are few and likely to be 
handicapped by shortages of staff, teaching materials, and funds. The 
result is that many ministries are staffed with underqualified, inexperi- 
enced individuals who are unable to carry out their managerial respon- 
sibilities. 

The absence of effective managers is also evident at intermediate and 
school levels. Intermediate staff are often appointed on the basis of 
seniority or political relations, and they often lack up-to-date expertise 
in curriculum development and pedagogical methods. At the school 
level, principals are selected from the ranks of teachers on the basis of 
seniority, and they receive little, if any, systematic training. 

^trenj^thening managerial capability at all levels will require substan- 
tial resoui ces and a long-term perspective. The dual problems of lack of 
skilled managers and low morale need to be tackled by providing 
systematic staff development programs, increasing professional oppor- 
tunities and incentives, clearly defining career paths, and establishing 
systems for assessing performance. Training should be linked to cle^r 
long-term t^trategies for organizational development. To maintain man- 
agerial competence, countries eventually must develop specialized in- 
stitutes for training educational nnanagers at all levels (such as the Unu 
for Educativ^n Administration in Indonesia, I he National Institute of 
Education Management in Malaysia, and Managemert Training for 
Education Personnel in Tanzania). 
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Despite impressive increases in enrollments during the past two de- 
cades, many governments have yet to achieve their stated goals of 
universal and equitable access to education. While middle-income coun- 
tries can provide primary education t virtually all 5;chool-age children, 
in low-income countries (other than China and India) the availability of 
primary school places it limited. Hven if all existing places were filled 
solely by six- to eleven-year-olds, only about 50 percent of those now out 
of school could be accommodated (table A-9). 

Characteristics of out-of-school children 

Of the 115-145 million school-age children out of school in developing 
countries, the vast majority come from one or more of the tradi .ionally 
disadvantaged groups in society: rural, female, and poor.^ 

RURAL CHILDREN. Urban children are more likely to enroll in and com- 
plete primary school than rural children. Fewer than 50 percent of rural 
children in most countries, and as few as 10 percent in many countries, 
complete more than four grades of school. Major impediments to edu- 
cation in rural areas include lack of schools, lack of resources (including 
teachers, materials, facilities, and equipment), lack of reinforcement for 
education in the local environment, differences betw*»en the language of 
instruction and local languages, household and farm chores t ^oin- 



7. Differences in definitions of primary school-age populations make it difficult to 
obtam a firm figure for the out-of-school group. Estimates of six- to eleven-year-olds not 
in school in developing countnes range from 115 million to 145 million, this includes 
China, where six year-old children are not expected to be in school. 
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pete for time in the child's schedule; and incompl3te primary schools, 
offering fewer than the official number of primary grades. 

Females. Although the gap between the numbers of girls and boys in 
primary school has narrowed since 1960, the enrollment of girls contin- 
ues to lag in many countries. The gender disparity in some countries is 
particularly stark. In northern Yemen there are 90 percent fewer girls 
enrolled in primary school than boys; in Nepal, 57 percent fewer; and in 
Guinea Bissau, 41 percent fewer. The most significant obstacles to female 
education include lack of schools for girls when education is sex-segre- 
gated, reluctance among female teachers to work in isolated rural areas 
or in urban slums, perceived irrelevance of primary school curricula to 
women's employment possibilities, demand for girls' household labor, 
restrictions placed upon girls' physical mobility, and, among older girls, 
increased lik-^iihood of pregnancy and/or preparation for marria^;?. 

Poor children, in all countries, children of poor families are less apt to 
enroll in school and more apt to drop out than children of bett<>r-off 
families. One study in India and Nepal found that student enrollment 
in the richest families exceeded that of the poorest by 50-100 percent. 
Families incur both direct and indirect costs of education. Direct costs 
include school fees, uniforms, school supplies, and transportation. Fam- 
ilies also incur opportunity costs in the form of foregone household labor 
or earned income of children in school. In Egypt the cost of schooling 
was the reason most often cited by parents for not sending their children 
to school. 

Strategies aimed at enrolling more out-of-school children include 
increasing the supply of school places, increasing the demand for edu- 
cation, and equalizing the treatment of those in school. 

Increasing supphj 

Extending access to children who are currently out of school often 
requires increasing the supply of school places. There are a number of 
strategies that can be used. 

SciiOOLS AND FACILITIES. Building more schools ij, a., obvious and nec- 
essary response to the inadequate number of school places, provided 
that schools are located within children's walking distance. Distance 
from school is a critical factor in school attendance, especially for girls. 
For exaniple, in Egypt the enrollment of girls who lived 2 kilometers 
from school was 8 percent lower than that of girls who lived within 
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1 kilometer from school; enroUmenf for boys who lived farther away was 
4 percent lower. Before undertaking the expense of building complete 
schools, governments (or communities) should consider expanding ex- 
isting schools or using existing buildings suchas churche- and commu- 
nity centers. Another improvement that can increas*^ enrolment, 
particularly of girls, is building sanitary facilities in schools. 

Teacher recruitment and DEI'LOyment. Teacher shortages are connmoa 
in rural areas, and incentives may be needed to encourage teachers to work 
in isolated areas. Some incentives include the provision of boarding facili- 
ties, inaeased training, or even additional pay. Increasing the supply of 
female teachers, in partiailar, is on effectiv ' way to inaease girls' school 
attendance in a number of countries. In rural India, communities that 
recmited female secondary school graduates to teach classes experienced 
significant declines in the dropout rate of cliildren, especially girls 

Privau. schools. Primary education in most developing countries is 
publicly provided, an average of 90 percent of all primary students are 
enrolled public schools. Ht. '-v'ever, tightening fiscal constraints have 
limited the ability of the public sector in many countries to expand public 
ducation. One option is allowing private schools to meet excess de- 
mand. To do this, countries must lift restrictions on the provision of 
private schooling. Hov\'ever, policymakers must carefully consider the 
extent to which private primary schools may attract students from 
\\ ealthy families and consequently reduce national com;nitment to pub- 
lic schooling. 

MtLTirLL snin^ Multiple shifts have the dual advantage of increasing 
enrollments and redwi^ing per-student costs. By organizing separate 
class sessions (for example, in the morning and afternoon) and by having 
teachers share facilities, two or three times as many students can be 
accommodated and savings can be realized on capital and teacher costs. 
If multiple shifts shorten the school day, the school year can be made 
longer to compensate. 

MLLTIGRADI: classes. Multigrade clas:)es, in which one teacher teaches 
several grades, are an effective way to increase access in rural commu- 
nities. Multigrade teaching addresses two problems, uneconomically 
small classes and incomplete schools. Combined with appropriately 
debigned instructional materials and teacher training, multigrade teach- 
ing has led to higher student achievement in several countries, notably 
Colombia and Indonesia. 
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SiNGLE-SEX SCH(X)LS. Ir countries where schooling is sex-segregated, 
providing schools for girls is necessary to increase female enrollment 
and attendance. Various mechanisms exist for establishing single-sex 
schools; these include constructing separate buildings for boys and girls, 
using the same facilities at different times for boys and giris, and holding 
single-sex classes in coeducational schools. 

NONTRADITIONAL SCHOOLING. In general, formal primary schooling is 
the preferred means of teaching basic literacy and numeracy skills. 
However, because many children who belong to disadvantaged groups 
live and work in areas where schools are either absent or unsuitable, 
other schemes of providing education may be necessary. A key condi- 
tion for the success of nontraditional schools is to ensure equivalency 
with formal primar)' schools; otherwise, they wil^ be rejected as inferior. 

Increasing demand for schooling 

To increase enrollment, encouraging perennially out-of-school groups 
to seek education is at least as important as increase, g the supply of 
school places. Strategies generally have to include improving primary 
Sc. tools, reducing direct costs to families, reducing indirect costs to 
fe^nilies, and mobilizing community support and public information. 

IiMPROViMG PRIMARY SCHOOLS. Increasing demand for education de- 
pends largely on persuading parents that education is valuable. Thus 
one of the most significant ways to increase demand is to improve the 
effectiveness of education, so that parents see greater benefits in sending 
their children to school. 

INDUCING DIRECT COSTS TO FAMILIES. In some countries the direct costs 
of primary school attendance (for fees, transportation, uniforms, and 
instructional materials) can reach 20 percentof a family's income. Efforts 
to reduce the cost of education for rural families have been undertaken 
in several countries. These efforts have included reduction or elimination 
of school fees, provision of instructional materials and uniforms, free or 
subsidized transportation, direct subsidies to households for the purchase 
of materials and uniforms, school meal programs, and scholarships. 

Several countries, including Bangladesh and China, have also pro- 
vided cost incentives specifically to encourage gids' attendance. In 
Bangladesh 50 percent of the primary scholarships given at thf- end of 
Class 5 are reserved for gids. In rural, mountainous, and minority arers 
in China, a package of incenti' es including boarding schools, books, 
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stationery, medical allowances, educational guidance, and parental ed- 
ucation has increase participation rates of girls to over 90 percent. 

Reducing indirect costs to FAMIUES. Reducing indirect costs is often 
as important as reducing direct costs. Strategies to reduce indirect costs 
include changing the school calendar to accommodate seasonal de- 
mands for child labor, providing child care for younger siblings, and 
instituting labor-saving technologies. In Bangladesh flexible scheduling 
is one of several key strategies used to increase the school participaiion 
of girls and rural children. In China built-in childcare facilities at places 
of employment have successfully improved female enrollment in urban 
areas. Establishing preschools close to primary schools has also helped 
increase girls' attendance in primary schools. 

MOBILIZING COMMUNITY SUPPORT. When parents are active in the educa- 
tional process, it is more likely that their children vdll attend school. 
Many countries have adopted a variety of measures to gamer conunu- 
nity support for educa'lon, ranging from village peasant associations in 
Ethiopia to mass consciousness-raising campaigns in China. Public in- 
formation campaigns in a number of countries have successfully ad- 
dressed misconceptions about the purpose and value of schooling. 

Equalizing treatment 

Redressing discriminatory treatment reqiiiies a genuine commitment to 
understanding the sources of unequal treatment and to instituting cor- 
rective measures. In some cases discrimination is easy to identify and 
remedy. For example, v^hen boys' schools receive more educational 
resources than girls' schools, or urban schools more than rural schools, 
the obvio us sol u tion is to reallocate resources. When .exts portray certain 
population groups (females, minorities) in negative ways, they should 
be rev^ritten. 

Perhaps the most difficult form of discrimination to address is that of 
language of instruction. The language policy debate is long-standing. On 
one side are advocates of first-larguage instruction, who argue that 
literacy skills acquired in one language are transferable to other lan- 
guages and that developing these skills is easiest in the child's home 
language. On the other side are those who argue that not only are 
children who are taught in a local language at a disadvantage for further 
educational opportunities, but spending tiine developing literacy skills 
in their first language reduces the time available for learning an official 
or national language. 
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Determining a sound language policy will necess^arily be heavily 
influenced by the unique economic, cultxu-al, political, and linguistic 
factors in each country. However, the balance of available evidence 
indicates that, under tne circumstances in many developing countries, 
it is most effective to begin with the home language as the medium of 
instruction and later switch to the necessary second language. Box 5 
describes an effective bilingual education program in Guatemala. 



Box 5. Improving Equity through Bilingual Education in 
Guatemala 

Historically, language was £ n>ajor reason for the limited access of the 
indigenous Mayan populatic n to educational opportunities in Guatemala. 
Whilemost children from this population spokea Mayan language — there 
are over 200— thelanguaf,e of instruction was Spanish. In a pilot bilingual 
program introduced in 1930 in forty rural schools, children were taught in 
one of four major Mayan languages for the first thrc e primary grades; then 
instruction was shifted to Spanish. 

As is often the case with bilingual programs, at the outset there was 
some parental resistance: parents feared their children would receive an 
inferior education and would not learn Spanish. These concerns were 
overcome when parents saw the improvements in children's achievement 
and tht'r mastery of Spanish along with the indigenous language. In 1986 
the bilingual program (PRONEBI) expanded to 400 schools; by 1990 the 
number of schools is expected to reach 800. In fact, national law now 
requires bilingual education in rural communities where a Mayan lan- 
guage is spoken. 

SoHrce: Chesterfield and Seelye (1986). 
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The combined demands of increased learning, better management, bet- 
ter teachers, and expanded access imply a need for substantial resources. 
(Table A-10 sunimarizes th** cost implications of the recommendations 
presented here.) In the medium term, improving educational effective- 
ness can yield efficiency savings as students learn more and proceed 
through the system more rapidly. While the cost of learning inputs per 
student is likely to increase, the cost per graduate will go down, and 
more students will complete the primary cycle for the came budget. 

Capturing these efficiency gains, however, reqvJres significant up- 
front investments in inputs that enhance learning. Furthermore, these 
gains cannot fully fund system expansion in most low-income countries. 
Where insufficient resources are allocated to pursue both objectives 
simultaneously, the most practical strategy is to concentrate resources 
on effectively educating a limited number of smdents. However, in 
countries with growing school-age populations and a large number of 
children still out of school, such a strategy would be economically and 
socially detrimental and politically unacceptable. 

The Need for Increased Funding 

Many developing countries have underinvested in education in general 
and primary education in particular, and all social sector budgets have 
suffered from the adverse economic conditions and austerity measures 
of the late 1970s and early 1980s. Moreover, by any indicator, resources 
available per student are low and have declined in low-income coun- 
tries. 

The school-age population as a pioportiop of total population in 
low-income countries is 75 percent higher than ti.^^ in middle- or 
high-income countries. However, since 1965 public expenditures on 
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education, expressed as a percentage of GNP, have been lower in low- 
income than in middle- or high-income countries. Moreover, they 
have remained relatively constant at about 3 percent, while steadily 
increasing in middle- and high-income countries to 4-6 percent (table 
A-11). 

In real terms, recurrent public expenditures per primary pupil have 
declined in low-income countries while increasing steadily in middle- 
and high-income countries. Between 1965 and 1985, per-student expen- 
ditures dropped from $41 to $31 (stable from 1980) in low-income 
countries; they increased from $73 to $102 in lower middle-income 
countries, from $194 to $297 in upper middle-income countries, and 
from i)o25 to $1,551 in high-income countries (table A-12). 

In 1965 recurrent per-student expenditures amounted to 20 percent of 
GNP per capita in low-income countries; by 1980, this figure had fallen 
to under 12 percent. In lower middle-income countries there was little 
changeover time, while in both upper middle- and high-income coun- 
tries the effort increased significantly, from 10.6 percent to 12.5 percent 
and from 1 1 percent to 1 7.6 percent respectively (table A-13). To a large 
extent, reduction in public spending for education in the poorest coun- 
tries was a consequence of economic adversity and the need to reduce 
inflation, domestic consumption, and public expenditures. 

Improving primary education will require that the spending declines 
in low-income countries be reversed and that additional resources be 
committed. While the primary responsibility for child rearing and edu- 
cation must remain with parents, society has legitimate interests in the 
education and socializalion of children. There are uv o reasons that make 
substantial government financing imperative. First, the optimal amouni 
of human capital investment will not be reached if parents must pay the 
full cost of educating their children, because parents do not take into 
a'^count the external benefits of education when making their private 
cost-benefit calculations. Second, since primary education is the single 
most powerful accepted tool for economic and social mobility, concern 
for the welfare of the poor demands that education be financed so as to 
provide access regardless of ability to pay. 

Raising leaming to minimum acceptable levels for the majority of 
those presently in school requires raising nonsalary recurrent expendi- 
tures per student. The magnitude of the resources needed depends upon 
the parficular country, its present level of provision, and the costs of 
specific inputs. However, figures for instructional materials alone can 
serve as a general indicator. The average central government expendi- 
ture for educational materials per student in 1985 was about $1 in 
low-income countries, about $2 in lower middle-income countries, and 
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Table 4, Central Government Expenditures on Teaching Materials 



Country income level 


Average expenditures per 

Uf tllUti U 9l({t(Crfl 

(1985 dollars) 


of countries 


Low 


0.8 


18 


Lower middle 


1.8 


18 


Upper middle 


5.5 


15 


High 


52.4 


9 



a. Average is weighted by country-level primary student enrollments 
Source: Lockheed and Verspoor (forthcoming). 



about $6 in upper middle-income countries (table 4). To raise low- and 
lower middle-income countries to the level of upper middle-income 
countries would therefore require spending an additional $5 and $4 per 
studer.l, icspectively. 

Increasing annual per-student expenditures by $5 in low-income 
countries (excluding China and India) and $4 in lower middle-income 
countries could cost as much as $1 billion a year in the PvM ten years.^ 
For low-income countries, this $5 increase would raise the primary 
ea ication budget by 20 percent and the total education budget by 10 
percent. For lower middle-income countries, the effect cf this budget 
increase would be much less pronounced, representing a \ percent 
increase in the primary education budget and a 2 percen increase in the 
total education budget. 

These inaeases for essential material inputs are subslarlial, particu- 
larly for low-income countries, and not likely to be lu^!) fundable from 
local sources. Even more resources would be required to provide other 
important nonsalary inputs such as in-service teacher training and su- 
pervision. Although considerable savings may ultimately result from 
benefits associated with increasing learning inputs per student, captur- 
ing the savings is likely to take at least five to ten years. 

In addition to spending more on nonsalary inputs, many countries 
need to find the resources to increase expenditure for teacher salaries 
and to expand access. In low-income countries, savings from increased 
efficiency will be insufficient to meet these demands. The challenge, 
therefore, is finding additional resources to begin the? process and sustair* 
the commitment. 



8 n additional $1 bilhon would be required for China and India 
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Mobilizing Resources for Primary Education 

Education financing typically suffers from three related shortcomings: 

• Cost-ineffectiveness. Resources are often allocated to inputs that 
have only a weak relationship to educational productivity, while 
inputs that enhance learning are underfunded. 

• Dependency. The national resource base of education is narrow and 
overly dependent upon central government general revenues. Lit- 
tle attention is given to alternative sources of funding, including 
private sources. 

• Inequity. In many countries a considerable proportion of public 
finance for education goes to middle- and upper-incouie families. 

Financial strengthening of primary education should try to redress 
these shortcomings by (a) making reallocations within the primary 
education subsector, (b) expanding and improving funding for primary 
education, and (c) promoting more equitable aMocation of public re- 
sources. 

Reallocations within the primary subsector 

Research indicates three major opportunities to make better use of 
existing primary education funds. Savings could be had with no nega- 
tive effect on student learning by increasing the student-teacher ratio (to 
40-50:1), building schools with low-cost (often local) materials, and 
shortening the length of preservice teacher training. 

As discussed earlier, schools in developing countries have few re- 
sources other than teachers. However, since the average student-teacher 
ratio in most developing countries is less than 40:1, increasing this ratio 
could free resources for other inputs (tables A-14 and A-15).^ The feasi- 
bility of this strategy in any given country will depend on existing 
student-teacher ratios and the dispersion of the school-age population. 
Reallocations are most feasible where student- teacher ratios are less than 
40:1 (such as China); resources then could be shifted from teachers to 
other necessary inputs. In the few countries that have student-teacher 
ratios greater than 50:1 (such as Burkina Faso), increasing the student- 
teacher ratio is unlikely to be feasible or desirable. Alternative organiza- 



9. Fifty-four percent of low-incomo countries, 79 percent of lower middle-income 
countries, and 96 percent of upper middle-income countries reported student-teacher 
ratiosof 40:1 or less in 1985 Only nine low-income countries (23 percent) had average 
ratios greater tha n 50.1 . 
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tional arrangements may help, and usually additional resources will be 
required. 

Another way to reduce costs with little negative effect on achievement 
is to minimize the investment costs of school construction. A first strat- 
egy is to build schools with local materials. Although there is evidence 
that children in schools with electricity and water learn more than ^^ose 
in schools without these facilities, other improvements in construction 
have shown little i.nnpact on student achievement. Holdi classes in 
locally availablebuildings, such as churches or mosques, anu renovating 
existing schools instead of building new ones are two other ways to 
reduce construction costs and save resources. 

Finally, the costs of teacher training can be significantly reduced by 
shifting the general secondary education compo^ ^nt of teacher training 
to general secondary schools and reduci^^g the le. h of teacher training 
accordingly. Savings obtained from this strategy could be made avail- 
ablefor recurrent in-service teacher training, thcieby increasing primary 
students' achievement. 

Where funds cannot be reallocated within the primary subsector, 
other savings may still be possible. In countries where repetition is 
common and largely determined by deficiencies in learning, the initial 
investment of incremental resources can be regained from future sav- 
ings. The median repetition rate for primary school stndents is 16 percent 
in low-income countries, with some countries reporting repetition rates 
over 30 percent. Empirical evidence shows that uhJer conditions of high 
repetition and dropout, investments in inputs th^t promote learning can 
actually yield economic returns. When relevant mputs are added, stu- 
dents learn more, move through the grades more rapidly, and complete 
school sooner. The costs of educating a graduate are thus reduced, and 
resources are then freed for other educational purposes. Box 6 takes the 
case of Brazil as an example of the economic yields that can be gained 
by reducing repetition. 

Additioftal resources 

Whatever efficiency gams are possible within the primarj' education 
subsector, the fact remains that primary education ir most low-income 
countries is underfunded. Additional resources are needed to make 
initial investments iri '^ost-effective inputs, to provide facilities for grow- 
ing school-age populations, and to extend access to out-of-school popu- 
lations. Governments, therefore, may need to increase the priority of 
primary education in the allocation of the education budget. Since the 
potential social contribution of primary education is high and the risk of 
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Box 6. Efficiency Gains in Noxlheast Bra2.ii 

With financial assistance from the World Bank, the Brazilian government 
undertook in 1980 a program of masj.ive educational investment in rural 
schools in the northeast, the poorest region in the country. A six-year 
e' ' lation showed increased studf nt learning, which in turn reduced 
student repetition. The result was a significant cost savings, as fewer 
resources were consumed by repeaters. For example, investing $1 per 
student in writing materials and textbooks shortened the average length 
of time for a student to progress from second to fourth grade by 0.1 3 years. 
Since the annual cost per student was $30, this $1 investment reduced the 
total cost of producing a fourth-grade student by $4.03 (table B-2). 

Table B-2, Cost and Savings for Selected Educational Investments in 
Brazil, in the 1980s 

(dollars) 

Savinf^s per dollar invested^ 



Cost ^ural northeast Brazil 



Input 


per 
student 


Low-income 
schools 


All 
schools 


Low-income 
schools 


All 
schools 


Textbooks and 












writing materials 
Buildings, furniture. 


3.41 


4.03 


3.12 


2.86 


0.81 


and equipment 
In-service distance 


5.45 


2.39 


1.84 


1.69 


0.47 


teacher training 


1.84 


1.88 


1,45 


1.33 


0.37 



a. The estimated savings based on years saved, valued at S30 per student year,, 
in producing a fourth-grade student. 

Source: Harbison and Hanushek (forthcoming). 



private underinvestment substantial, governments should avoid ration- 
ing access to primary schools on the basis of ability to pay. Public 
subsidies may have to rise taster for primary education than for educa- 
tion at other levels. The case for such a strategy is strongest u^hen one or 
more of the following conditions are met: primary enrollment rates are 
low; the social rate of return for primary education is substantially 
higher than that for postprimary levels; public subsidy of education is 
not targeted at the neediest; the beneficiaries of postprimary education 
are predominantly children of upper-income families; and/or the share 
of postprimary education in the total government budget is relatively 
high. Cost recovery is more appropriate at higher levels than for primary 
education. 
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Additional resources for primary education could be obtained in two 
other ways. First, governments could shift allocations from other sectors 
to education. Second, they could diversify the sources of funding for 
primary education by instituting new taxes and strengthening local 
finance. Significant sums have been generated at the local level through 
school-based organizations such as parent-teacher associations. These 
groups generate resources by collecting school fees, soliciting voluntary 
contributions, and organizing social fund-raising events. Table A-16 
illustrates the various kinds of contributions that local communities in 
Zambia have niade to primary schools. 

Ensuring equity 

Some ways in which education is financed — including reliance on locil 
financing for primary education — can contribute to the Inequities in the 
provision of education described earlier. The task of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity is not easy and can be accomplished only with the 
political commitment of the central government. One major step is to use 
central government funds to complement locally generated resources. 
The poorest communities may . . fmancially overburdened and unable 
to spend more on education, but wealthier communities can bear a larger 
sh^re of education costs, freeing central government resources for 
greater assistance to impoverished communities. 

Governments can establish differential criteria for the allocation of 
national funds for education. The strategies will vary according to the 
country's objectives and institutional constraints. For example, using a 
system of targeting and indexing, the central government can select a 
group of poor communities for special attention. The government's 
per-student allocation to primary schools in these areas can then be 
linked and equated to the average expenditure (from all sources) of a 
sample of schools in nonpoor communities. Management information 
systems can assist in monitoring the results of these and other financing 
actions. 
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The deep need for improved primary education in developing countries, 
and the substantial costs involved, poinc to the need for increased 
international assistance. 

A Profile of Education Aid 

During the 1980s, 9.2 percent of all bilateral and multilateral aid to 
development was targeted at education, for an average annual allocation 
of $4.2 billion. More than 95 percent of this assistance was directed to 
secondary and tertiary levels of education, while primary education 
remained generally neglected. Between 1981 and 1986, a// international 
aid disbursed to primary education amounted to only $181.3 million 
annually and represented only 4.3 percent of the annual total aid to all 
levels of education for the same time. Most aid to primary education was 
provided to low- and lower middle-income countries. Low-income 
countries received about 33 percent of all aid, and lower middle-income 
countries 57 percent. Not only were aid flows to primary education small 
during the 1980s, they declined in low- and lower middle -income coun- 
tries in real terms (figure 3). 

Moreover., the majority of aid to primary education was not allocated 
to those inputs that have been found to be most cost-effective. For all 
recipient countries, only 4.8 percent of total aid to primary education 
between 1981 and 1986 went to pedagogical inputs such as textbooks 
and infitructional materials, while 30 percent supported infrastructure 
(buildings, furniture, and equipment). Teacher training received only 7 
percent of total aid; the training ind support of administrative staff 
received 2 percent (8 perc^ent if combined with unspecified administra- 
tive support); and curriculum reforms received 4.5 percent. The neglect 
of support for pedagogical materials is particularly notable in low- 
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income countr* >, where buildings, furniture, equipment, focxi, and 
sch'^larship expenditures accounted for 59 percent of all aid. In Icwer 
middle-income countries, this percentage amounted to 42-7 percent 
(table A-17). 



Priorities for Donor Support 



The cuTent challenges facing educational development and the neces- 
sity to build strong, sustainable, and good-quality primary education 
suggest that past patterns of donor aid may no longer be appropriate. 
To effectively support primary education development in the 1990s, 
donor agencies will need to (a) increase allocations to primary education, 
particularly for quality improvement and, in some low-income coun- 
tries, for capacity expansion; (b) provide broad support to primary 



Figure 3. International Donor Aid Flows to Primary Education, 
1981-86 



Millions of dollars 




1981 



1982 



1983 1984 1985 1986 

[ I Lowincome countnes i I Lower middle-income countnes 

H Upper middle'income countnes 

Note' These figures represent three-yea r running av^rrages 
Source World BanV (1988); IREDU (1989). 
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education development programs; and (c) respond flexibly to country- 
specific needs and priorities. 

However, effective donor assistance will depend not only on the 
degree to which aid is increased but also on the extent to which it is 
coordinaied and used. For optimal efficiency, aid programs must be 
mutually supportive and reinforcing, and focused upon improving the 
policy and institutional framework for educational development 

Increasing the level of aid 

The low level of aid to primary education and the urgent need to spur 
educational progress make a compelling case for increased aid to pri- 
mary education. Although in many countries investments in learning 
materials, teacher training, and management will— over time— result in 
yields from greater efficiency, start-up costs will often be considerable 
-^nd external financial support will be essential to bridge the gap between 
feasible and essential outlays. 

Increased aid, however, needs to be targeted more effectively than it 
has been in the past. Although many low-income countries will contmue 
to require external support in their efforts to educate more students, ihe 
first funding priority for expanded external aid programs should be 
improving the conditions for and management of learning. In middle- 
ircome countries donor support may be less critical, but in these coun- 
tries in particular, support should shift from buildings and furniture to 
better pedagogical materials and teaching methods. In almost all coun- 
tries, targeting aid more effectively, particularly within sub:iectoral pro- 
grams, is critical to the revitalization of primary education systems. 

Supporting priman/ education development program. 

For the proposed expansion of external assistance to be ffective, it is 
mportant to support primary education through brc ^ubsectoral 
development programs, in addition to making specific eject invest- 
ments. In the World Bank's experience, successful sectoral and subsec- 
toral development programs require at least three elements: in-depth 
analysis of sector issues, concentration on ? few policy and institutional 
objectives, and a persistent commitment to these oY' ctives over time. 

Subsectoral development programs usually include both recurrent 
and investment expenditures, span up to a decade, define specific in- 
vestment priorities, and specify a policy framework. Depending on the 
country's conditions and donor preferences, external ^ -ancing can be 
commingled with national resources or targeted toward specific activi- 
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ties. Atregxilar intervals progress is reviewed and neces*iary adjustments 
carried out. 

The analytical background work, the definition of investment priori- 
ties, the development of the i>olicy framework, and program implemen- 
tation are best handled by national specialists. Whenever possible, 
specific investments should be appraised by a national agency according 
to agreed criteria. Staff of donor agendes should increasingly play a 
facilitating and analytical support role, instead of the traditional techni- 
cal expert role. To pave the way for redpieat countries to take more 
responsibility for designing and implementing primary education de- 
velopment programs, donor's shoi'ld stand ready to aggressively sup- 
port the development and strengthening of national ir\stitiitions for 
research, planning, and impiementaticn nr anagement. 

Responding with flexibility 

Priorities will differ among countries. While textbooks might be ' ^he 
utmost urgency in some countries, other countries may have a greater 
need to upgrade their physical plant or improve school management. 
Each country will have to anr '^ ze its own situation, define its own 
priorities, and prepare its own national program for primary education 
development and reform. Consequently, donors w'U ha ^e to be flexible 
in their support of education development programs. 
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Primary education lies at the heart of all efforts to develop hu. ^an 
resources. In addition to its well-established and direct positive effect on 
productivity, it has strong effects on health, nutrition, and population 
and is the foundation for advanced education and training. Primary 
education is therefore central to tho Bank's efforts to improve the pro- 
ductivity and quality of life of poor people and to build the human 
capital necessary for sustained development in the 1990s. 

Bank Support for Primary Education 

The World Bank began lending for education in 1963 and for primarv 
education in 1970. Since then, the Bank has increased its lending for 
primary education steadily to average more than 25 percent of its total 
education lending in recent years (table A-18). The Bank has committed 
more than $2 billion altogether in assistance for primary education, and 
it is now the largest cingle donor agency, having disbursed about 27 
percent of all international aid to primary education during 1981-86. 

Initially Bank lending focused on the provision of buildings and 
furniture; in the late 1970s the emphasis shifted to textbooks. Recent 
lending has become more policy-oriented, addressing sectorwide con- 
straints in the policy framework for primary education development in 
borrowing countries. To a large degree this reflects growing concern for 
the cost and financing implications associated with structural adjust- 
ment in the poorest developing countries. 

In several countries with strong education institutions, primary edu- 
cation development has been supported through sector investment 
loans. Sector investment loans differ from conventional loans in that 
they support a time-slice r key elements of a longer-term sectoral 
investment program rather than discrete projects. By relying on the 
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borrower for the detailed preparation and appraisal of specific 'jivest- 
ment proposals, sector lending has enabled Bank staff >o focus cki crucial 
policy and institutional issues and on the transfer of knowledge and 
experience. 

Priorities for the 1990s 

Mobilizing additional external funding for primary education is a high 
development priority for the 1990s. The Bank should demonstrate its 
support for primary education by expanding its lending operations in 
this area. Spjecial priority should be given to those countries that have 
embarked upon or are considering programs of reform and develop- 
ment that focus on the most cost-effective inputs and institutional 
strengthening. 

The findings of policy analysis and research presented in the preced- 
ing sections suggest that, to help countries respond effectively to the 
challenges of primary education development, Bank lending should 
evolve in four ways: 

• Higher priority should be given to measures intended to increase 

lildren's learning and primary school completion. 
Dupport for the expansion of access should gi^e explicit priority to 
g'xls wherever there are significant gender disparities in enroll- 
ment. 

• The mobilization and efficient allocation of additional resources for 
primary education should be a central focus of policy dialogue and 
lending operations, especially in low-income countries. 

• Operations should provide funding to support long-term primary 
development programs. 

These evolving priorities in Bank lending should be discussed with 
policymakers and planners in borrowing countries in the course of the 
Bank's economic and sector dialogues. 

Learning and school completion 

Bank lending for primary education has traditionally emphasized 
financing for primary school construction, preservice teacher train- 
ing, and curriculum development. In recent years support for the 
provision of educational materials and in-service teacher training has 
increased significantly. This trend needs to be accelerated. In addi- 
tion. Bank loans for primary education should systematically con- 
sider the need to: 
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• Introduce systems for the regular collection and reporting of data 
on student achievement and other k^^y performance indicators. 

• Support reforms in the organization of initial and in-service teacher 
training, the structure of the teaching profession, and teacher rem.u- 
neration and promotion policies. 

• Establish or strengthen programs aimed at training headmasters 
and other education admmistrators. 

• Assist preschool education targeted at low-income areas through 
provision of support services, instructional materials, and other 
nonsalary recurrent costs in accordance with Bank policy. 

• Integrate nutrition and health interventions into primary school 
improvement programs and preschool interventions. 

Girls' education 

In many countries gender disparities in enrollments remain significant. 
Experience shows that increasing school places does not automatically 
result in a higher proportion of girls attending school. Bank lending 
should, therefore, aggressively suppoa increasing education opportu- 
nities for girls wherever they are underenroUed. In these countries Bank 
loans should: 

• Make schools more accessible to girls. This involves ensuring 
that schools are located within easy reach of girib (even when 
this requires more and smaller buildings), rapidly expanding the 
number jl* girls' schools where primary education is sex-segre- 
gated, and providing for the privacy and safety of girls and 
female teachers. 

• Support *he recruitment and training of female teachers for at least 
50 percent of the classrooms to be constructed. 

• Consider the provision of incentives and the elimination of disin- 
centives for giris' attendance and completion of the primary cycle. 

• Include progran;s to educate parents about the social anJ onomic 
role of female^, and the value and importance of girls' education. 

• Recomi.iend scheduling classes more flexibly m terms of hours, 
days, and seasons. 

Resource mobilization and allocation 

In many low-income countries the level of public funding for primary 
education has declined to a point where effective teaching and learning 
can no longer be expected to take place. Redressing this situation will 
usually require a combination of measures to mobilize additional do- 
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mestic and external resources and to allocate them to the most cost- 
effective inputs. Specifically the Bank should: 

• Review, in country economic and s .vor analyses, the adequacy of 
expendittures for primary education, their distribution among sal- 
ty and nonsalary recurrent costs, and opportunities for redirecting 

{ >ds from other sectors to education and Tunds from other educa- 
tion', subsectors to primary education 

• Encourage the reallocation ot available resources to cost-effective, 
quality-enhancing inputs. 

• Actively support the diversification of funding sources for primary 
education, including the mobilization of local and community 
resources. 

• Ensure that equity consideration'^ are taken into account in the 
allocation of puMic subsidies to different levels of education and to 
regions. 

Long-term support 

Past Bank investments in primary education have been must successful 
in their support for Ihe expansion of access. Support for quality improve- 
ment has been emphasized more in recent years. It has been most 
successful where the Bank has entered into a long-term collaborative 
relationship with the government and assisted it ^o address subsector- 
wide policy issues at the national level, strengthen the institutional 
capacity system-wide, and implement educational improvements at the 
school level. 

Broad-based and expanded ..upportto increase educational effective- 
ness will therefore usually need to (a) be designed as part of longer-cerm 
national education development programs, (b) be conceived and imple 
mented by capable national agencies, and (c) give clear priority to 
strengthening analytical capacity and management in developing coun- 
tries. 

Well-designed subsectoral development programs will also allow 
borrowers to coordinate more effectively the inputs of various external 
d onor agenci es . Wherever possible, the Bank should integrate its lending 
operations and analytical work in the frame of such coordinated pro- 
grams. 




Summary of Recommendations 




The overall k - xunf^ndations of this repo . nis on improving the 
effectiveness of schools, increasing equitable access, and finding the 
resources ne ary to support those objectives. Tv^o final recommenda- 
tions are addressed specifically to the World Bank. 

Recommendations to Improve Educationai Ertectiveness 

• Emphasize learning. Developing coun.Ties need to increase the 
number of children v^ho acquire the skills specified in their na tio- s 
curriculum and v^ho successfully complete the primary cycle, o 
this end, countries must emphasize students' learning as the key 
policy objective. While enrollment expansion, especially for girb, 
is of critical importance in several countries, a prerequisite is that 
the education process achieve its goal of educating. 

• Invest in v^hat v^orks cost-effectively. To improve learning, coun- 
tries need to invest in educational interventions that v^ork, are 
cost-effective, and can be v^idely implemented. Resources within 
the primary education subsector should be rechanneled from in- 
puts unrelated to learning into those that enhance learning. Mini- 
mum levels of the five necessary inputs must be ensured: a 
well-structured curriculum; plentiful textbooks and teacher guides; 
twenty hours a week of instruction in core subjects; good teachmg 
(through regular on-site in-service training for teachers and 
through interactive radio instruction and/or programmed materi- 
als tor children); and selected nutrition and health interventions. 

• Improve the next generation of teachers. Children's learning is 
strongly affected by the general education, pedagogical skills, and 
motivation of their teachers. Iiaprovements in these areas can be 
accomplished by (a) shifting the general education preparation of 
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prospective teachers to general secondary schools or distance edu- 
cation programs, (b) shortening formal preservice teacher training 
sharply and concentrating it on the development of pedagogical 
skills, and (c) strengthening teachers' motivation through im- 
proved remuneration policies, career opportunities, and working 
conditions. 

• Improve management. School impiovement cannot take place 
without an adequate administrative and management structure. 
Countries need to invest resources in strengthening the institu- 
tional capacity of their education systems. Strategies can include 
(a) restructuring the educational organization to give man igers 
at all levels the authority and resources to do their jobs ^fec- 
tively, (b) strengthening information systems by developing na- 
tional assessments of learning achievement, building monitoring 
systems, and developing research capacity, and (c) developing 
managerial competence through systematic staff development 
programs, increased professional opportunities, and clearly de- 
fined career paths. 

Recommendations to Expand Equitable Access 

• Increase the supply of school places through multiple shifts, low- 
:ost construction of schools, and larger classes. 

• Increase parental demand for education. 

• Eliniinate discriminatory treatment of children in school. 

Recommendations for Financing Improvements 

• Increase national resources for primary education. 

• Increase donor aid. To effectively support primary educ^ Men dt 
velopment in the 1990s, donor agencies should (a) increase alloca- 
tions tc primary education, particularly fov quality-enhancing 
inputs, (b) provide their support in the framework of subsectoral 
development programs where appropriate, and (c) respond with 
flexibility to different country conditions. 

Recommendations to the World Bank 

• Expand support for primary education programs emphasizing 
student learning. 

• Design lending operations in the context of 'Ong-term national 
subsectoral development programs. 
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Table A-l. Median Repetition Rates of Primary Students, 
for Selected Years, 1965-85 

(percent) 



Country income 
level 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


Low 


21.7 


20.9 


17.0 


15.6 


17.0 


Lower middle 


19.5 


15.8 


11.4 


11.6 


10.6 


Upper middle 


10.3 


11.4 


9.3 


6.5 


8.5 


High 


6.5 


4.6 


3.1 


2.2 


2.0 



Source: Lockheed and Versf>oor (forthcoming). 



Table A-2. Curriculum Time Devoted to Major Content Areas 
in 90 Countries, in the 1980s 

(percent) 



Curriculum 
content 


Low-income 
countries 


Lotoer 
middle-income 
countries 


Upper 
middle-income 
countries 


High-income 
countries 


Language 


37 


34 


36 


34 


Mathematics 


18 


17 


18 


19 


Science 


7 


9 


8 


6 


Social Studies 


8 


10 


9 


9 


Moral Education 


5 


6 


4 


5 


Music an U Art 


9 


8 


11 


13 


Physical Education 


7 


6 


7 


9 


Hygiene 


1 


2 


2 


1 


Vocational Subjects 


6 


7 


3 


1 


Other 


3 


3 


2 


3 


Source: Benavot and Kamens (1989). 
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Table A-3. Official Instruction Time by Subject in 110 Countries, 
in the 1980s 

(average annual hours) 



Country income level 


Total 


Language 


Mathematics 


Low 


8/0 


322 


157 


Lower middle 


862 


293 


147 


Upper middle 


896 


323 


161 


High 


911 


311 


174 



Source: Benavot and Kamens (1989), updated tables. 



Table A-4, Teacher Training Cost in Relation to 
General Secondary Education Cost in Selected Countries 

(current domestic currencies) 



Country 


Unit cost of teacher 
training as a multiple of general 
secondary education cost 


Cape Verde 


9.07 


Central African Republic 


9.07 


China 


8.51 


Dominican Republic 


8.68 


Gambia 


10 43 


Guinea-Bissau 


6.55 


Haiti 


6.31 


Liberia 


10.12 


Madagascar 


8.60 


Mali 


12.82 


Mauiitania 


4.61 


Pakistan 


25.53 


Tonga 


34.67 


Average ratio (27 countries) 


7.06 



Source: Lockheed and Verspoor (forthcoming). 
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Table A-5* Primary Teacher Trainuig Programs 
in Selected Countries 



Curriculum content 



Country 


Length of 
program 
(years) 


General 
education 
(percent) 


Theory 
(percent) 


Practice 
teaching 
(percent) 


Ecuador 


2 


39 


40 


21 


Egypt 


5 


61 


19 


20 


India 


2 


40 


40 


20 


Lesotho 


3 






33 


Malaysia 


2 


73 


8 


19 


Morocco 


1 


80 


10 


10 


Somalia 


2 


86 


11 


3 


Thailand 


2 


84 


13 


3 


Yemen (northern) 


5 


80 


15 


5 



— Not available. 

Source: Lockheed and Verspoor (forthcoming). 



Table A-6. Average Primary Teacher's Salary 
in Selected Countries 







Amount 


Ratio to non 


Ratio to 






(1985 


agricultural 


GNP 


Country income level 


Year 


dollars) 


wage 


per capita 


Low 










Burundi 


1985 


1,704.00 


1.03 


72 


Ghana 


1986 


787.90 


1.09 


2.0 


India 


1986 


1,041.90 


1.35 


3.6 


Kenya 


^^84 


1,295.40 


0.86 


4.6 


Malawi 


1986 


849.70 


1.28 


5.8 


Tanzania 


1979 


1,072.0^ 


1.36 


3.0 


Zambia 


1982 


2,483.90 


0.93 


6.1 


Lower middle 










Chile 


1981 


2,845.70 


0.74 


2.0 


Costa Rica 


1986 


4,760.30 


1.87 


3,2 


Guatemala 


1979 


2,489.60 


2.68 


1.7 


Honduras 


1982 


3,307.30 


0.81 


4.2 


Mau.itius 


1936 


1,161.50 


1.43 


C9 


Peru 


1985 


1,145.40 


1 81 


1.3 


Thailand 


1986 


1,861.60 


1.25 


2.3 


Zimbabwe 


1984 


3,549.90 


1.04 


6.6 


Upper middle 










Greece 


1985 


7,219.60 


1 53 


2.2 


Mexico 


1986 


1,733.30 


0.77 


0.9 


Portugal 


1985 


5,055.70 


1.95 


2.6 


Venezuela 


1984 


5,125.10 


0.53 


1.5 



Q Source: Computed from ilo (1988); Lockheed and Verspoor (forthcommg) 
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Table A-7. Expenditures on Teacher Salaries in Relation to 
Government Recurrent Expenditures on Primary Education, 
in the 1980s 



Countn/ income level 


Median percentage 
spent on teacher salaries 


Low 


95.3 


Lower middle 


91.0 


Upper middle 


87.9 


High 


76.1 



Source: Lockheed and Verspoor (forthcoming). 



Table A-8. New Teachers Required to Achieve 100 Percent 
Gross Enrollment in Year 2000 

(thousands) 











Teachers 


Additional 




Estimated 






lost 


teachers 


Coinitn/ 


population 


Teaching 


Additional 


through 


needed 


age 6-1 1 


force 


teachers 


attrition, 


(adjusted for 


income level 


in 2000 


in 1985 


needed 


1985-2000 


attrition) 


Low^ 


154,448 


1,727 


2,238 


1,076 


3,314 


China and India 


268,314 


7,244 


1,091 


3,473 


4,564 


Lov^'er middle 


136,570 


3,543 


G7o 


1,736 


2,634 


Upper middle 


118,335 


3,778 


178 


1,;25 


1,903 



Note Data assume existing child population growt*^ rates, current student-teacher 
ratios, and nominal 3 percent teacher attnti )n rat*^^. 
a. Excluding China and India. 
Source. Lockheed and Verspoor (fotthccining) 
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Table A-9. Population, School Places^ and Enrol lments for Ninety-nine Developing Countries, 1985 



Country 
income level 


Population 
age 6-1 J 
(millions) 


Primary 
school 
places 

(millions) 


Children 
age 6-1 1 
enrolled 
(millions) 


Children age 6-11 
out of school 

(millio..s) (percent) 


"Excess" 
places^ 
(millions) 


Out-cJ'school 
children for 
whom places 
are available 
(percent) 


Low^ 


104.7 


66.6 


540 


50.7 


48.5 


12.6 


24.8 


2 China and India*^ 


235.4 


220.2 


174.3 


61.1 


26.0 


45.9 


75.1 


Lower middle 


104.9 


1044 


83.6 


21.3 


20.3 


20.8 


97.7 


Upper middle 


81.8 


91.1 


69.5 


12.3 


15.0 


21.6 


175.9 


Total 


526.8 


462.3 


381.5 


145.3 


27.6 


100.8 


6V.^ 



a. The number or primary school places minus the number of children age sb< to eleven enrolled. 

b. Excluding Chma and India. 

c These figures do not take mto account the fact that six-year-olds in China are not expected to be in school. 
Source: UKkheed and Verspoor (forthcoming). 
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Table A-10. Summaiy of Cost Effects of Specific Recommendations 



Input 



Reduce Na Increase costs 

costs change Investment Recurrent 



Inputs that raise learning 
Improved curriculum 
Textbooks and materials 
Mmimum instructional time 
On-site in-service teacher training 
Interactive radio instruction 
Programmed materials 
Micronutrients and health 

interventions 
School snacks 
Teacher training reform** 



/ 
/ 



/ 
/ 



Inputs that have no negative effect on learning 

Multigrade classes / 

Multiple shifts / 

Low-cost school construction / 

Class size of 40-50 students / * 

Parental outreach program — 
Reduction of discriminatory 

practices — 

Private provision of schooling / 

Inputs that improve management 
Career ladders for teachers and 

managers — 
Salary /nonsalar/incenti esfor 

teachers — 
Rationalized management 

structures — 

I n formation systems — 

Staff training — 



/ 
✓ 



/ 
/ 



/ 
/ 



/ 
/ 



Note: A dieck mark (/) indicates where effect is felt. 

a. Correct scope and sequence. 

b. Raise pretraining general education requirements and shorten preservioc training. 

c. Teacher training costs will be reduced; salary costs will increase. 

d. Costs will be reduced where classes are smaller than 40-50 students, costs will 
increase where classef are larger than 40-50 students. 

e. Training and supervision costs will increase. 

f. For example, housing m n.ral arca« 
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Table Median Public Expenditures on Education 
as a Percentage of GNP, in Selected Years, 1965-85 



Country income level 


1965 


1970 


2975 


2980 


1985 


Low 


2.7 


3.2 


2.8 


3.1 


3.2 


Lower middle 


3.0 


3.4 


3.6 


4.5 


3.9 


Upper middle 


3.2 


3.4 


3.5 


3.7 


4.3 


High 


4.3 


5.1 


6.3 


5.8 


5.8 



Source: l-ockheed and Verspoor (forthcoming). 



Table A-12* Median Public Recurrent Expenditure Per Primary 
Pupil; in Selected Years, i965-85 

(1985 dollars) 



Country income level 


196^ 


1970 


1975 


1930 


1985 


Low 


40.7 


38 7 


40.7 


29.4 


30.9 


Lower middle 


72.5 


71.3 


81.6 


7[?.5 


10L7 


Upper middle 


194.3 


197.9 


258.9 


255.7 


296.6 


High 


824.5 


841.7 


1,117.6 


1,382.8 


1,551.4 


Ratio of low-income 












country spending 












to high-income 












country spending 


1:20 


1-22 


1:27 


1 47 


1.50 



Sourer Lockh(yed and Vorspoor (forthcoming) 



Table A-13. Median Public Recurrent Expenditure Per Primary 
Pupil; as a Percentage of GNP per Capita, in Selected Years, 1965-^5 



Country income level 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


Low 


20 0 


140 


13.0 


11.7 


11.9 


Lower middle 


10.3 


110 


9.2 


9.5 


10. > 


Upper middle 


10.6 


89 


8.1 


91 


12.5 


High 


11 7 


115 


144 


159 


17.6 



Souru' LtKkheed and Verspoor (forthcoming) 
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Table A-14, Student-Teacher Ratios in 116 Countaes, 1985 

(percentage of countries) 



Country .tcome level Less than 40:1 



Low 

Lower middle 
Upper middle 
High 



54 
79 
96 
100 



15 
4 
0 



More than 50:7 
23 
6 
0 
0 



Source. Computed from Lockheed and Verspoor (forthcoming). 



Table A-15. Change in Public Recu. 
If Student-Teacher Ratio Is Altered 

(percent) 







Cavif.'s^s gained (expense incurred) 




Student-teacher 


If ratio inir^ses 


U ratio increases 


Country mcomc /nv/ 


rattoin WSS 


(decreases) to 40:1 


(decreases) to 45:1 


Low (median) 


42 


(4.70) 


6.06 


Bangladesh 


47 


(9.41) 


(2.37) 


Burkina Faso 


62 


(52.10) 


(3*^.67) 


Burundi 


56 


(39.30) 


(L 98) 


Central Afncan Republic 


66 


(63.47) 


(45.55) 


China 


'>5 


33.04 


39.08 


Ethiopia 


48 


(17.72) 


(6.04) 


Ghana 


23 


37.05 


42.6'! 


Guinea 


36 


8.04 


16.85 


Haiti 


38 


4 14 


11.43 


India 


46 


:13 76) 


(2.52) 


Kenya 




13.16 


21.40 


Lesotho 


52 


(30.80) 


(16.28) 


Madagascar 


38 


4.96 


15.47 


Malawi 


61 


(48.57) 


(33.01 


Mali 


34 


1486 


24.13 


Mauntania 


vl 


(22.6r 


(10 40) 


Nepal 


35 


8.72 


^^.28 


Pakistan 


40 


(0 01) 


9.69 


Sudan 


35 


11.59 


20.01 


Tanzania 


■»! 


8.39 


13.92 


Togo 


-«6 


(1547) 


(2 84) 


Zambia 


49 


(2101) 


(8.72) 


Lower middle (mcdunO 


31 


17 94 


25 92 


Upper middle (median) 


25 


31.21 


37.40 



Sonne Computod (wr- LiK'khovJ ,-.nd Vorsptwr (forthcoming) 
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Table A-16. Community Support for Primary Schools, Zambia, 
1979-84 



Typeof support 


Percentage of schools 


receiving support 


Service on school committees 


58.7 


Building materials 


52.2 


Skilled and unskilled labor 


50.0 


Voluntary cash 


43.5 


Compulsory cash levies 


41.2 


Building plans 


21.7 


Land 


17.4 


Lodging facilities for boarders 


17.4 


Meals for pupils 


2.2 



Source. Kaluba in Bray and Lillis (1988). 



Table Distribution of Aid to Primary Education, 1981-86 

(percent) 



Type of aid 


All 
countries 


Low- 
income 
countries 


Lower 
middle- 
income 
countries 


Upper 
miadle- 
income 
countries 


Books ai..! instructional 










materials 


4.8 


75 


3.9 


0.8 


Furniture and equipment 


6.3 


16.2 


2.6 


10 


Technical assistance 


14 0 


17.6 


13.1 


09 


Food /scholarshi ps 


13.3 


20.7 


14.3 


0.7 


Buildings 


23.4 


22.1 


25.8 


3.3 


Budgetary assistance 


29.9 


5.7 


34 8 


90.3 


Other 


63 


10.2 


56 


3.0 


Source- iredu (1989) 



Table A-18. Wcrld Bank Lending Commitments for Prim.">»y 
Education, Fiscal 1963--89 



Fiscal year 


Lending for 
primary education 
(millions of dollars^) 


Total education 
lending 
(mJlions of dollars^) 


Primary education as 
percentage of total 
education lending 


1963-69 


00 


243.9 


0.0 


1970-74 


365 


814.9 


45 


1975-80 


3008 


2,121 7 


14.2 


1981-85 


776.6 


3,460 9 


22.4 


1986-89 


8629 


3,107.3 


27 8 



a. Current dollars 



"Source World Bank c ita 
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